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Moisture 
Oil 

Albuminoids 
Carbohydrates 
Woody  Fibre 
Mineral  Matter 


Containing  Silica 


ANALYSIS. 
No.  1 
13.15 
5.43 
16.90 
52.99 
7.03 
4.50 


No.  2 
12.65 
4.06 
15.06 
58.03 
5.20 
5.00 


(flesh-formers) 
(fat-formers) 


100.00  100.00 


and 


Sand 


.20 


1.25 


TESTIMONIAL. 
(1)  H.  J.  MONSON,  Esq.,  "  Hazelwood,"  Chorley  Wood, 

Late  Agricultural  Lecturer 

South  Eastern  College,  Wye,  Kent,  England. 

Yorkshire  College,  Leeds. 

Agricultural  School  of  the  Egyptian  Government. 

"  I  have  fed  Jewers'  Food  during  moult,  and  10  hens 
have  laid  100  eggs  during  first  15  days  of  this  present 
September. 

"These  hens  have  been  laying  straight  on  since  Nov- 
ember, 1912,  The  weight  of  the  100  eggs  is  131bs.  12ozs. 
A  steady  improvement,  since  the  properties  of  this  Food 
have  been  absorbed,  has  been  noticed  in  all  the  stock." 


No.  I. 


PRICES. 

12/6  per  cwt.;   £12  per  ton.  No.  2.    10/6  per  cwt. ;    £10  per  ton. 

CASH   WITH    ORDER.  Free  on  Rail  Chesham. 


COLORED  SCREENS  &  The  Intensive  System 

(Patent  applied  for). 

Bead  what  a  user  says  and  write  for  full  i^articulars  to — 

LORD'S  MILL,  I 


\then 
^1 


"  Half-a-dozen  Leghorns  ha tclied  April  19th,  1913,  did  not  begin  to  lay 
satisLactory  and  looked  very  aenemic.  I  put  four  pieces  of  red  glass, 
15m.  by  loin.,  in  the  frame  of  the  house  so  as  to  throw  red  rays  on  to 
the  backs  of  tlie  Pullets.  The  effect  was  that  the  combs  of  the  birds 
began  to  grow  almost  immediately.  They  looked  healthier  and  four  of 
em  began  to  lay. — W.  E.  TILL,  Cliildren's  Home,  Slioreham-by-Sea. 


F.  JEWERS, 

CHLSHAM,  Bucks.  % 


A  Poultry  Plant  that  doesn't  pay  is  a  hobby. 
A  Poultry  Plant  that  does  pay  is  a  business. 


SINGLE  e0MB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

FROM  THE 

MODERN  BUSINESS  POULTRY  PLANT 

MEAN 

PROFIT  TO  THE  BUYER. 


Just  Common  Sense  and  our  S.  C.  White  lyeghorns 
The   Greatest    Combination  for  profit   ever  Known. 


Write  for  full  particulars  to— 

C   X.  HATCH, 

WHITE  LEGHORN  POULTRY  FARM,  WATERVILLE,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 
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B.P.  F0WL  HOUSES 


SOUNDLY  BUILT 

FROJI 

SELECTED  TIMBER 


JSC  ~ 


No.  6,  PORTABLE 

FOWL  HOUSE. 

Size  6ft.  by  4ft.  by  4ft. 
high  in  front. 

Roof  of  matchboard ing  covered 
with  tarred  felt ;  walls  of  match- 
boarding',  stained  outside  with 
brown  "  Stop-rot,"  lime-whitened 
inside  Fitted  with  nests  and 
perches  lock-np  door,  and  slide 
in  front.  Handles  for  carrying 
No  floor 


Cash  Price,  33/-    Carriage  Paid  on  two  or  more  Houses. 

Many  other  Designs  shown  in  Catalogue 
No.    18la,    sent   post   free   on  application. 

BOULTON    &    PAUL,   Limited,  IMORWICH. 


A  COMPLETE  AND 
EXHAUSTIVE   


to  fit  to  A^olume  V.  of  the 

Illustrated  Poultry  Record 

■  will  be  sent  free  on  receipt  of  a 
Penny  Stamp  to  defray  postage. 


NOW  READY 

R.  T.  LANG,  Ltd., 

Atlantic  House,  Holbopn 

Viaduct,  London,  E.G. 


In   the   Government  Stations 

Candee  Incubators  are  used  by  the  leading  State  Experiment 
Stations  and  colleges  both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

They  are  used  at  the  Canadian  ,  Government  Experiment 
Farm  at  Ottawa. 

The  leading  poultry  and  duck  farms  in  the  States  and  Canada 
have  installed  them  because  of  their  superiority. 

If  you  will  send  us  your  name  and  address,  our  big  catalogue 
will  come  free  and  post  paid  to  you. 

Candee  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co., 

23,   Nichols  Street,   Eastwood,   New   York,  U.S.A. 


You  can  tell  any  Bird's  Number 

at  a  glance,  by  ni;irking  with 

Hill's  colored  expanding-  bands 

Don't  injure  legs  or  fall 
off.  10  distinct  colors. 
Code  for  numbering  up 
to  999. 

for     per  lOo 
Chicks  i/S 
Small  Hens  3/4 
Standard  3/10 
Large  4/6 
SAMPLES  FREE. 

HILL'S  RUBBER  Co.,  Ltd.,  (P.  Dept ) 
Market  Place  READING. 


size 
I 
2 
3 
4 


FOR  POULTRY  AND  PIGS 

The  Rapid  Egg  Producer  and  Stock 
Rearer. 


OCEAN  FISH  MEAL 

15/-  per  cwt.,  carriag^e  paid. 
3-lb.  sample  packet,  1/6  post  paid. 
Cash  with  order. 


SCOTT'S  COD  LIVER  OIL 
FOR  CATTLE. 

A1  quality,  5/=  per  gallon. 

Only  to  be  had  direct  from  the  producer— 

ALFRED  SCOTT,  Maxwell  St.,  HulL 


HOW    TO  PRODUCE 


Chickens 

at  Gx>,  per  lb. 

showing  SQ/o  profit 


For  full  particulars,  apply  to 
WHITE,  TOMKINS,  &  COURAGE,  Ltd. 
48,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Feed  with 


Poultry 
Foods. 
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Buy  a  HEARSON  To-day 

— and  start  on  the  Right  Road  to  profitable  Poultry  Keeping 

^  Those  who  are  making  money  out  of  poultry  rearing  will  confirm  the  statement  that  to 
be  successful  you  must  use  an  Incubator.  The  question,  however,  w^hich  you  have  to 
decide  is,  which  machine  to  buy.  Naturally  you  desire  the  best  results  and  our  advice 
to  you,  therefore,  is  to  obtain  all  the  information  possible  respecting  every  machine  you 
have  in  your  mind,  and  compare  their  merits  with  those  of  the  Hearson,  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  essentials  of  a  perfect  Incubator  are  durability,  and  perfect  uniformity  in 
temperature,  ventilation  and  humidity. 

H  The  question  of  price  sliould  be  only  a  secondary  consideration,  as  the  loss  of  one  setting  of  eggs  in  an 
unreliable  machine  sometimes  represents  more  than  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  cheapest 
incubator  and  that  of  the  Hearson.  Further,  tlie  purchase  price  of  a  Hearson  must  be  regarded  not 
simply  as  money  spent,  but  as  capital  invested  which  will  produce  big  dividends  for  upwards  of  25  years. 
A  60-egg  Machine  costs  £5  8s.  6d.,  complete  and  earPiaRe  paid,  and  the  initial  outlay  therefore  works 
out  at  less  than  5/-  per  annum.  But  that  is  not  all.  Supposingyou  purchase  a  cheap  incubator  and 
circumstances  compel  you  to  dispose  of  it  any  time,  wiiat  amount  do  you  think  you  could  obtain  for  it  ? 
Not  much,  if  anything  at  all.  But  with  a  Hearson  it  is  quite  different ;  it  will  always  fetch  within  a 
small  amount  of  the  original  cost,  as  the  depreciation  is  infinitesimal. 

H  The  majority  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  breeders  in  the  country,  use  considerable  numbers  of 
Hearson's  Incubators  on  their  farms,  for  instance  :  Messrs.  Wm.  Cook  and  Sons,  of  Orpington  House, 
St.  Mary  Cray,  have  150  in  operation,  and  Messrs.  Wm.  H.  Cook,  Ltd.,  of  Orpington,  no  less  than  80. 
Why  ?  simply  because  they  can  depend  upon  the  Hearson  to  hatch  every  fertile  egg. 

V   We  have  not  sufficient  space  here  fully  to  describe  why  the  SPRATT'S    PATENT  LIMITED, 

Hearson  is  the  best,  but  '-The  Problem  Solved"  does  so,  and  Proprietors  of  Hearson's  Incubators  and  Foster  Mothers, 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  post  a  copy  free  upon  request.  £4,  25,  FenchUPeh  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Show  Rooms- 235  Regent  Street,  W. 


Combe  Bank  Poultry  Yards 

(The  property  o(  ROBERT  L.  MONO,  Esq.,  J.P.) 


Is  This  Not  a  Record  7 

Buff  Orpingtons 

1st  Breeding:  Pens.  1st  and  Challeng^e  Cup  Hens.  1st  and  Challeng^e 
Cup,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th,  and  commended  with  six  exhibits  in  Pullets ; 
also  the  International  Challeng^e  Trophy,  &c.,  for  the  Champion 

Buff  Orpingfton  in  the  Show. 

White  Orpingtons 

1st  and  Challenge  Cup  Pullets. 

f]|   These  Yards  contain  some  of  the  best  blood  in  the  country,  and  a  large  stock  of  birds  is  for 
disposal.  Trap=nests  are  used  throughout,  and  a  strict  pedigree  kept ;  consequently,  suitably 
mated  BREEDING  TRIOS  can  be  absolutely  relied  upon.    Reasonable  prices.    Full  particulars  on 
application. 

Inspection  cofdially  invitedm   Trains  metm  Apply— 

M.  DALTON  COWAP,  Estate  Office, 
Combe  Bank,        -        Sundridge,  Kent. 
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The  Car  that  excels  in  every 
.   phase  of  Motoring  Service  . 

Stands  in  the  front  rank — invincible.  Every 
car  is  built  up  to  its  name,  and  ^* lives'^  up  to 
it,  too.  The  makers  are  continually  alert  for  new- 
ideas  and  improvements,  and  every  car  turned 
out  represents  the  latest  and  best  in  every  detail. 

For  lasting  and  efficient  road  service — for 
all-round  reliability,  CHOOSE  A  TALBOT 

CATALOGUE     POST    FREE    ON  REQUEST. 

CLEMENT  TALBOT,  Ltd., 

AUTOMOBILE   DESIGNERS   AND  ENGINEERS, 
Barlby  Rd.,   Ladbroke   Grove,   London,  W. 
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'Phone :— "  Cray  39. 


Wire:— Cook,  Orpington. 


OF  OKP,^^^ 

WILLIAM  H,  COOK,  Ltd 


WILLIAM  H,  COOK,  Ltd 
Orpington,  Kent,  England, 

and  at  Le  Touquet,  Pas  de  Calais,  France. 

Under  the  entire  management  of  William  Hm  Cookf  "  Tho  Loading  PouHi*y  Expert 

of  EufOpOm"— Daily  Mail. 


Every  householder  can  produce 

lOOO 

new-laid 

EGGS 

By  our  unique  offer  on  Less  than  7ft.  by 
4ft.  of  space. 


£5 

Will  buy,  delivered  Free, 

COOK'S    iVIODEL  HOUSE. 

6    PEDIGREE  PULLETS. 

FOOD  AND  BEDDING  FOR  I  MONTH. 


The  whole  outfit  with  book  of  instructions. 
Hundreds  sold. 


No  crowing. 


No  outside  run  but  EGGS  all 
the  year  round. 


BOOKLET    POST  FREE. 

Visitors  always  welcome  to  view  the  largest  and  most  up-to-date  Poultry  Farm  in  the  World 
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RIGHT   ON  TOP 

OF  ALL  THE  OTHERS  IS 

MILLER'S  PATENT  INCUBATOR 

THE    HATCHING  CHAMPION. 

Read  the  latest  convincing  Testimony  of  that  expert  on 
hatching,  Mr.  D.  B.  Atkinson ,  of  Alster,  Great 
Missenden,  Bucks.,  January  loth. 

"I  have  now  got  the  first  hatch  from  your  100-egg 
Incubator.  I  am  very  pleased  with  result.  I  have  had 
very  considerable  experience  with  all  best  types  of 
hot-air  and  hot-water  machines.  I  have  made  an 
enormous  number  of  experiments  on  moisture,  using 
proper  hygrometers.  I  have  experimented  on  the 
relative  softening  and  porosity  of  the  shells  of  eggs, 
hatched  under  hens  and  in  Incubators.  WITH  ALL 
THIS-THIS  HATCH  IN  YOUR  INCUBATOR  IS 
THE  FIRST  ONE  WHERE  I  DID  NOT  HAVE  A 
SINGLE  CASE  OF  'DEAD  IN  SHELL'  NOR  HAVE 
A  SINGLE  CHICK  TO  HELP  OUT.     Your  flat 

SQUARE  TRAY  IS  ALSO  A  GREAT  IMPROVEMENT." 

If  1914  is  to  be  a.  hug:e  success  with  you  in  Artificial 
Incubation,  you  must  havethe  Hatchings  Champion. 

Made  in  sizes  for  50,  100,  200,  350,  and  500  Eggs. 

Beautiful  Appliance  Catalogue  post  free  from 

ROBERT  MILLER, 

DENNY,  Scotland. 

(Largest  Combined  Poultry  Producer  and  Poultry 
Appliance  Maker  in  Great  Britain.) 


THE    -    -  - 


INCUBATUS 

Moisture  Gauge 

(Patent  applied  for) 

enables  every  incubatist,  even  the 
absolute  novice,  to  ensure  perfect 
moisture  conditions  in  any  type  ot 
incubator,  under  all  circumstances, 
and  in  any  climate. 

Price  (hen  or  duck  pattern),  10/6, 
post  free.  Postage  abroad  extra. 
Weight  of  package  for  mailing  3lbs. 


Booklet  with  pleasure  from 

The  '*I.M.G."  Co., 
Cousley  Wood,  Wadhurst, 


Id.     record  poultry  book  id. 

On   Sale   at  all  Bookstalls  and  Newsagents. 
Price  ijd.  ("^Zi)  from  R.  T.  LANG,  Ltd.,  Atlantic  House,  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.C 

FOR    RELIABLE  STOCK 


GO  TO 


W.  HOLMES  HUNT 

(Originator  of  the  Red  Orpington  Fowls) 

BROOK   HOUSE    POULTRY    FARM,    HELLINGLY,  SUSSEX. 

who  can  supply  Stock  of  first'Class  quality  and  reliable  Strains  in 

AYLESBURY  DUCKS, 
BUFF  ORPINGTON  DUCKS, 
BLUE  ORPINGTON  DUCKS, 


ORPINGTONS,  White,  Buff,  Black, 
Blue  and  Spangled. 

LEGHORNS,  White  and  Black. 

WYANDOTTES,  White, 

SUSSEX,  Light  and  Speckled. 


See  entirely  New  illustrated  catalogue  ivith  coloured  plate — it  is  sent  POST  FREE. 

Send  for  "Chicken  Chat"  or  "Hints  on  Successful  Poultry  =  Keeping." 
Price,  i/6  for  Year,  post  free. 
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HORACE  W.  STEPHENS 

Incubator  Manufacturer. 

GLOUCESTER. 


The  Glevum  Patent  Incubator 
is  without  a  doubt  the  finest 
hatchings  machine  on  the 
market.  One  of  the  principal 
features  is  our  Patent  Moisture 
Device,  by  the  use  of  which  a 
larg^er  percentag^e  of  strongf 
chicks  are  obtained. 


Our  latest  Catalogue  tells  you  all  about  them  and  is 
post  free. 


GLEVUM  PATENT  INCUBATORS 
AND  BROODERS. 


Miss  R.  B.  Babcock 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  successful 
breeders  and  exhibitors  in  England  of 

Old  English  Game,  Andalusians,  Barred  Roeks,  Black 
and  White  Leghorns,  White  Orpingtons,  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  Dark  Dorkings,  Indian  Game,  etc.,  etc.,  also 
Old  English  and  Indian  and  Variety  Bantams,  etc. 

WINNER   OF  OVER 


Challenge  Cups,  etc.,  is  in  a  position  satis- 
factorily to  execute  any  orders,  large  or  small, 
Show  or  Stock  Birds,  Eggs  for  sitting,  Day-old 
Chicks,  Breeding  Pens. 

Exports  a  Speciality. 

Exhibition  Specimens  from  30/'. 
Stock  Birds  from  10/6. 
Utility  (finest  laying  strains)  from  7/6  each. 

Gpang-e  Hill  Prize  Poultpy  Yards,  i  Chigwell 
Hainault  Utility  Poultry  Farm,  f  Row,  Essex 

Manager— G.  SPRINGETT. 

N.B.— Miss  Babcock's  Stock,  which  have  won  so  many 
Prizes,  Challenge  Cups,  etc.,  can  only  be  had 
now  at  above  address. 
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CYPHERS 

STANDARD  INCUBATORS. 

The  Cyphers  Incubator  was  first  placed  on  the 
American  market  in  1896,  and  at  once  attracted  the 
attention  of  practical  poultrymen  because  of  the  ease 
and  simplicity  with  which  it  could  be  operated  and 
the  remarkable  good  work  it  did  in  hatching  chicks 
and  ducklings.  It  immediately  took  first  place  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  as  a  practical  hatcher,  and 
in  the  succeeding  years  has  steadily  grown  in  the 
appreciation  of  the  public  until  it  has  distanced  all 
competitors. 


Until  Cyphers  Incubators  were  placed  on  the  English 
Market,  hot-water  Incubators,  as  manufactured  by 
various  English  makers,  afforded,  generally  speaking, 
the  onl}-  available  means  of  hatching  eggs  artifically 
in  this  country. 

The  Cyphers  Incubators  are  the  original  hot-air, 
non=moisture,  self=regulatlng,  self-ventiiating  Machines. 


CYPHERS  BROODERS 


Cyphers  Brooders  make  rearing  chicks  pleasant  and 
profitable.  They  are  fit  companions  for  the  Cyphers 
Incubators,  and,  like  them,  are  correct  in  principle, 
durably  made,  and  certain  to  give  satisfaction. 

The  proper  test  of  Incubators  and  Brooders  is  the 
work  they  do  in  the  hands  of  men  and  women  using 
them. 

For  full  particulars  concerning  Cyphers  Incubators, 
Brooders,  and  other  Manufactures,  send  for  complete 
Catalogue,  No.  7,  post  free. 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 

119-125,  Finsbupy  Pavement,  London,  E.C. 


Rfll/\/^^1^    jP_    f^f\         Incubator  and  Poultry 
•    JLKjXJiT JIj   06    \j\J,    Appliance  Manufacturers. 
21,    Stepney    Square,    Stepney,    London,  E. 

Cables  and  Telegrams—"  Toopes,  London."     Telephone— S^Q? 
East.     A.  B.C.  Code  used,  5th  Edition. 

THE    BABY  MAMMOTH. 
The  ''ASBESTIC  HEN"  INCUBATOR 

THE    FLOOR   SPACE  ECONOMISER. 

Patented  Great  Britain, 
Colonies  &  U.S.A.  The 
only  Incubator  construc- 
ted of  Asbestos  Board  in 
the  World.  Absolutely 
automatic  in  action.  Can- 
not crack  or  warp.  Fire- 
proof, vermin-proof,  & 
rot-proof,  Patd.  moist 
air  ventilating-  system 
(no  water  trays.)  Heat- 
ed by  hot  air  and  hot 
water.  Each  compart- 
ment is  independent  of 
the  other  so  that  continu- 
ous hatching  may  go  on. 
Send  for^Free  i^aialogiie 

Brooder  Heaters  (by 
Sras,  oil,  or  coal),  Coops, 
Wire  Netting,  Bone  and 
Grain  Crushing  Mach- 
ines and  Poultrymen's 
Sundries. 

MAMMOTH  INCUBATORS,  POULTRY  HOUSES,  BROODERS' 
BROODERS  HOUSES  COMPLETE,  &c. 


SPECKLED,  LIGHT  and  RED 
Cockerels  and  pullets  from  lo/-. 

Black  Orpington's  Cup  and  Gold  Medal  Palace 
-for  best  Black. 

COCKERELS  AND  PULLETS  FOR  SALE. 
JOHN  BAILY  &  SONj  Thon^e-^HeatlifiddT^^^ 


When  answering  advertisements 
please  mention  "The  Illustrated 
Poultry  Record." 

Yokohamas  &  Yokohama  Bantams 
Mrs.  L.  C.  PRIDEAUX, 

LINDFIELD, 

SUSSEX. 

Breeder.  Exhibitor.  Exporter. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTICES. 

Atlantic  House,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  E.C. 

Telegrams  :   "  Vivacidad,  Cent.,  London," 
Telephone  :  2697  Holborn. 

The  Editor  ivill  he  glad  to  consider  any  MSS., 
photographs,  or  sketches  submitted  to  him,  but  they 
shoidd  be  accompanied  by  stamped  addressed  envelopes 
for  return  if  unsuitable.  In  case  of  loss  or  injury  he 
cannot  hold  himself  responsible  for  MSS.,  photographs 
or  sketches,  and  publication  in  the  Illustrated 
Poultry  Record  can  alone  be  taken  as  evidence  of 
acceptance.  The  name  and  address  of  the  owner 
should  be  placed  on  the  back  of  all  pictures  and  MSS. 
All  rights  of  reproduction  and  translation  are 
reserved. 

The  Editor  would  like  to  hear  from  readers  on  any 
Poultry  Topics,  and  all  Queries  addressed  to  the  paper 
will  be  answered  by  experts  in  the  several  departments. 
The  desire  is  to  help  those  ivho  are  in  difficidty  regard- 
ing the  management  of  their  poultry,  and  accordingly 
no  charge  for  answering  such  queries  is  made. 

The  Annual  subscription  to  the  Illustrated 
Poultry  Record  at  home  and  abroad  is  8s.,  including 
postage,  except  to  Canada,  in  which  case  it  is  7s. 
Cheques  and  P.O.O.'s  should  be  made  payable  to  the 
Illustrated  Poultry  Record. 


The  ILLUSTRATED  POULTRY  RECORD  is  published  on 
the  first  of  every  month.  Should  readers  experience 
any  difficulty  in  securing;  their  copies  promptly  they 
are  requested  to  communicate  immediately  with  the 
Editor. 

The  latest  date  -for  receivings  advertisements  is  the 
20th  of  the  month  preceding  date  of  issue. 

The  utmost  care  is  exercised  to  exclude  all  adver- 
tisements  of  a  doubtful  character.  If  any  reader 
has  substantial  grounds  for  complaint  ag:ainst  an 
advertiser  he  is  requested  to  communicate  at  once 
with  the  Editor, 


England  from  Europe  via  America. 

We  are  always  glad  to  give  credit  where  it  is 
due,  and,  therefore,  we  must  confess  that  the 
introduction  of  the  Sicilian  Buttercup  into  this 
country  is  another  feather  in  the  cap  of  our 
American  cousins.  There  are  numerous 
instances  of  the  States  having  found  a  good 
breed,  and,  after  perfecting  it  to  a  degree  and 
fixing  its  special  characteristics,  introducing  it 
to  the  notice  of  British  farmers  and  utilit}" 
poultry  keepers.  Some  finds  have  been  excel- 
lent, others  not  quite  so  good,  but  in  every  case 
the  breeds  thus  brought  to  our  notice  have  been 
described  as  the  last  word  in  perfection.  We 
alwa3''S  expect  to  have  to  use  a  fair  quantit)'  of 
salt  when  swallowing  the  laudatory  statements 
made  by  American  breeders,  hence  though 
Buttercups  ma}^  be  a  coming  breed  we  do  not 
think  their  qualities — external  and  internal — - 
justify  all  that  has  been  said  in  their  favour.  Of 
other  breeds  that  have  arrived  here  via  America 
we  may  mention  the  Leghorn,  Ancona  and 
Brahmas,  and  among  ducks  the  Pekin.  The 
American  does  show  initiative,  a  virtue  that  we 
might  well  adopt  in  this  countr3^ 

1913  and  its  Record. 

The  annual  review  which  we  publish  z;/ 
extenso  this  month,  apart  from  the  interesting 
figures  as  to  imports  of  eggs  and  poultr}^,  renders 
considerable  service  in  emphasising  the  neces- 
sity for  increase  of  production.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  over-seas  supplies  of  both  these  products 
have  made  a  ver}^  considerable  advance  in 
volume,  the  demand  has  been  greater  than  ever, 
with  the  result  that  prices  of  home  supplies 
during  the  past  months,  as  in  fact  all  the  3'ear, 
have  attained  their  maximum.  That  however,  is 
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by  no  means  peculiar  to  this  country,  as  it  is 
the  same  everywhere.  In  the  United  States 
six  cents  (3d.)  eggs  have  been  common.  Such 
does  not  mean  so  much  as  it  seems,  for  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  cent  is  much  less  than 
that  of  our  half-penny,  although  nominally  of 
the  same  value.  European  eggs  and  poultry  are 
being  shipped  to  the  United  States,  and  when 
the  revised  tariff  is  fully  effective  it  may  be  that 
there  will  be  a  very  heavy  increase  in  that  trade, 
the  result  of  which  ma}^  probably  change  the 
entire  aspect  of  affairs,  by  deviation  of  supplies 
which  heretofore  have  found  their  way  to  this 
country.  Some  there  are  who  may  think  that 
would  be  desirable.  If  home  producers  fill  the 
void  thus  created  no  harm  would  be  done, 
failing  which  there  must  be  either  a  further  rise 
in  prices  or  a  big  reduction  of  consumption.  In 
fact,  the  latter  would  assuredly  follow  the  former. 
Ultimately  that  would  be  to  the  injury  of  poultry- 
men  themselves.  It  is  evident  from  what  is  here 
stated  that  the  prospects  of  the  industry  are 
brighter  than  ever  known  before.  What  has 
now  to  be  done  is  to  extend  it  all  over  the 
country  to  meet  the  altered  conditions,  present 
and  prospective. 

A  Phenomenal  Year. 

Such  is  the  term  applied  to  1913  by  Mr. 
Edward  Brown,  F.U.S.,  in  his  Annual  Survey 
which  we  publish  in  the  present  issue.  When 
the  import  figures  are  studied  that,  will  be 
accepted  as  a  correct  designation.  Few  of  those 
interested  in  this  question  ever  anticipated  that 
the  foreign  and  colonial  imports  would  attain 
such  dimensions,  and  that  the  time  would 
arrive  when  we  should  pay  foreign  countries, 
(for  in  this  direction  the  colonies  are  a  neglible 
factor)  upwards  of  ten  and  a  half  million  pounds 
sterling  in  any  one  year  for  eggs  and  poultry. 
Yet  such  was  the  case  in  the  twelve  months 
just  ended.  If  to  these  we  add  the  Irish  sup- 
plies the  bill  for  these  two  products  which 
Great  Britain  paid  last  year  beyond  such  as 
were  native,  was  nearly  ^14,500,000,  or  more 
than  7s.  per  head  of  the  population  even  at 
wholesale  values,  for  if  retail  prices  were 
calculated  at  least  ;^2,ooo,ooo  would  have  to  be 
added  to  the  total  named.  The  surprising  fact 
which  is  here  brought  out  is  that  although 
quantities  of  eggs  and  poultry  have  increased 
there  has  been  no  check  to  advance  in  prices, 
as  might  have  been  anticipated.  Even  Russian 
eggs  show  a  further  rise,  though  that  country 
sent  us  nearl}^  15,000  tons  more  eggs  than  in 
191 2.  The  fact  is  that  Russia  bulks  most  largely 
in  this  trade,  and  together  with  Denmark 
accounts  practically  for  all  the  increases  ot 
recent  years.  Probably  one  explanation  why 
supplies  have  come  in  such  greater  quantities 
is  that  trade  has   been  good  in  Britain  and 


comparatively  poor  in  Europe,  so  that  demand 
and  prices  have  advanced  more  rapidly  here 
than  on  the  continent.  How  long  that  will 
continue  no  one  can  tell. 

American  Influence. 

One  puzzling  factor  is  that  so  large  an  increase 
has  been  made  in  the  shipments  of  poultry  to 
this  country  from  the  United  States  of  America, 
thus  regaining  a  large  part  of  the  decline  in 
previous  years  as  compared  with  seven  years 
previously.  A  jump  up  of  ^130,000  in  a  single 
year  is  remarkable,  together  with  a  large  advance 
in  values.  The  quality  of  the  birds  brought 
over  the  Atlantic  has  been  very  good,  and  they 
have  been  received  with  considerable  favour  in 
the .  hotel  and  restaurant  trade.  Ninepence  per 
pound  is  an  excellent  return  for  cold  stored 
fowls.  What  the  future  has  to  reveal  no  one 
can  tell.  Reduction  of  the  tariff  walls  of  the 
United  States  may  mean  a  complete  change. 
Already  Russian  eggs  have  been  shipped  from 
Hamburg  to  American  ports,  and  if  this  trade 
assumes  large  dimensions,  many  of  the  supplies 
which  now  come  to  Britain  from  Eastern  and 
Southern  Europe  as  well  as  Northern  may  be 
deviated.  More  than  ever  is  it  evident  that  the 
time  has  arrived  when  greater  efforts  should  be 
put  forth  to  develop  the  resources  in  poultry  and 
egg  production  in  our  own  country. 

Combating  a  Trust. 

Everyone  engaged  in  production  desires  to 
obtain  as  good  a  price  as  possible,  which  is 
right  and  reasonable.  The  complexity,  how- 
ever, of  our  present-day  civilisation  lends  itself 
to  exaltation  of  retail  prices  without  those  who 
produce  the  supplies  realising  the  full  benefit, 
unless  and  until  steps  are  taken  to  place  this 
question  on  a  right  basis.  Such  may  be  taken 
by  either  party  to  the  transaction,  that  is  by 
combination  on  co-operative  lines  of  farmers  and 
others,  and  on  the  other  by  consumers.  We 
hear  in  these  days  much  as  to  the  former.  The 
latter  have  not  taken  their  fair  share  in  the 
work.  A  Canadian  report  tells  of  a  very  effective 
action  at  Toronto  just  prior  to  Christmas  in 
relation  to  turkeys.  The  dealers  had  formed  a 
trust  and  announced  that  the  .price  would  be 
from  IS.  3d.  to  IS.  5^d.  per  lb.,  which  was  a 
considerable  rise  on  the  previous  year.  An 
association  called  the  Housewives'  Eeague 
dealt  with  the  question  in  a  very  practical 
fashion,  buying  two  tons  of  turkeys  direct  from 
farmers  for  its  members,  which  they  were  able 
to  sell  at  I  id.  per  lb.,  without  in  any  way  cutting 
the  price  obtained  by  the  rearers.  The  conse- 
quence was  the  merchants  had  to  bring  down 
their  rate  to  the  old  standard,  for  if  such  a 
system  were  generally  adopted  their  function 
would  be  gone. 
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The  Agricultural  Organisation  Society. 

The  month  of  January,  19 14,  has,  in  respect 
to  the  poultr}'  industr}',  had  surprises  which 
have  awakened  a  large  amount  of  discussion. 
The  first  which  we  were  able  to  announce  last 
month,  was  that  the  project  for  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Poultry  Institute  had  been  aban- 
doned because  of  the  refusal  of  the  Develop- 
ment Commissioners  to  revise  the  conditions  of 
the  grant  offered  from  the  fund  at  their  disposal. 
The  second,  which  was  of  an  even  more  startling 
nature,  made  public  the  fact  that  Mr.  Edward 
Brown,  F.L.S.,  who  was  one  of  the  founders  and 
for  nearh^  fourteen  5^ears  Secretar}^  of  the 
National  Poultry  Organisation  Society,  the 
merging  of  which  with  the  Agricultural  Organi- 
sation Society  has  only  recenth^  been  announced, 
has  resigned  the  position  of  Poultr}'  Expert  to 
and  Secretar}"  of  the  Egg  and  Poultry  Com- 
mittee of  the  last  named  body,  such  resignation 
to  take  effect  in  March  next.  It  ma}'  be  explained 
that  Mr.  Brown  has  been  Poultry  Expert  to  the 
A.O.S.  for  four  and  a  half  years,  and  that  he 
has  acted  in  the  second  capacity  since  April 
19 13,  when  the  Societ}'  was  reconstituted. 

A  Chance  for  Fox  Hunters. 

Reports  have  been  published  that  the  fox- 
ranching  industry  in  Prince  Edward  Island  is 
assuming  very  large  dimensions,  and  that  con- 
siderable profits  are  being  made  by  the  com- 
panies interested  Dividends  have  been  declared 
of  from  20  to  900  per  cent,  and  there  are  a 
hundred  and  twent}'  companies  engaged  in  the 
business.  The  silver  fox  is  bred  for  the  sake  of 
its  skin  and  fur.  If  the  various  Hunts  in  this 
country  could  be  transferred  to  Prince  Edward 
Island  the}^  could  probabl}'  get  much  better 
sport  than  at  home,  and  if  the}'  invested  their 
money  in  the  companies  referred  to,  perhaps 
they  might  be  Avilling,  as  it  is  not  a  question  of 
inability,  to  pay  claims  for  the  depredations  of 
their  pet  vermin.  Devouth'  the  majority  of 
poultry-keepers  will  wish  that  such  a  trans- 
ference should  be  made.  We  can  promise 
huntsmen  to  organise  a  demonstration  to  give  a 
brilliant  farewell  to  any  liner  carr3'ing  hunts 
and  hounds  to  other  climes. 
Risks  of  Sterilization, 

Mr.  Robert  Mond,  who  is  well  known  as  a 
poultry  breeder,  has  recentl}'  been  giving  to  a 
representative  of  The  Times  views  respecting 
the  use  of  sterilised  and  condensed  milk  which, 
coming  as  they  do  from  a  skilled  scientist, 
demand  attention.  To  put  his  observations 
briefly,  he  claims  that  milk  from  tubercular 
cows  is  not  harmful  to  human  beings  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  sterilised  or  condensed 
milk  is  a  danger  to  children  fed  upon  it  and 
definitely  predisposes  them  to  tubercular  infec- 
tion, giving  records  of  experiments  actually 


made  by  him.  Such  an  opinion  rai.ses  import- 
ant questions  as  to  other  classes  of  foods.  For- 
tunately eggs  are  less  susceptible  to  external 
influences  by  reason  of  the  shell.  At  the  same 
time  as  a  result  of  treatment  for  preservation 
changes  do  take  place,  more  especially  if  the 
period  of  retention  is  prolonged.  Upon  this 
whole  question  our  knowledge  is  superficial  in 
the  extreme.  Some  observations  have  been 
made  as  to  the  effect  of  cold  storage  upon  egg.s, 
revealing  the  fact  that  the  moulds  and  bacteria 
developed  at  low  temperatures  are  harmful  to 
the  egg  Itself  and  conducive  to  rapid  deteriora- 
tion. Further,  it  has  been  shown  that  eggs 
kept  for  a  prolonged  period  in  water-glass 
acquire  a  strong  flavour,  though  not  distinguish- 
able if  the  time  be  comparatively  short.  So  far 
as  we  are  aware  the  lime  water  method  is 
innocuous.  It  would  be  of  interest  to  learn 
what  is  the  effect  of  the  newer  systems  of 
sterilisation  adopted  b}'  some  importers  of 
foreign  eggs.  So  far  as  poultry  is  concerned 
the  only  system  in  vogue  is  that  of  chilling  or 
freezing,  respecting  which  there  is  much  to 
learn.  In  both  directions  the  imperative  need 
is  that  careful  and  exhaustive  investigations 
should  be  made.  It  is  all  to  the  interest  of 
home  producers  that  the  line  of  safety  is  to  use 
new-laid  eggs  and  freshly  killed  poultr}'. 

The  Electrical  Treatment  of  Chickens. 

We  publish  elsewhere  in  this  issue  a  quota- 
tion from  the  Joiuiial  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts 
giving  an  excerpt  from  a  paper  read  by  Mr  T. 
Thorne  Baker  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  the 
subject  of  treating  chickens  electrically  during 
the  earlier  stages  of  their  growth.  Although 
not  in  any  wa}-  detracting  from  the  value  of  this 
contribution  to  poultr}'  literature,  we  feel  there 
are  certain  points  to  which  reference  should  be 
made.    In  the  first  place  Mr.  Baker  speaks  of 
"petits  poussins"  as  being  about  tw^elve  weeks 
old  and  weighing  a  few  ounces.    This  is  not 
the  case.    The  chickens  to  which  this  name  is 
given  weigh  from  eight  to  twelve  ounces  and 
are  from  six  to  eight  weeks  old  at  the  time  they 
are  marketed.    It  is  stated,  in  the  paper  under 
review,  that  the  experiments  in  which  electricity 
was  used  showed  that  such  birds  could  be  got 
ready  for  market  at  five  weeks.  We  would  refer 
readers  to  another  article  in  this  issue  on  the 
growth  of  chickens,  for  there  it  is  stated  that 
chickens  under  certain  conditions  can  be  reared 
to  a  weight  of  well  over  three  pounds  in  twelve 
weeks.    In  face  of  these  facts  it  is  not  surprising 
that  birds  can  be  grown  to  "petits  poussins" 
size  in  five  weeks,  although  it  must  be  confessed 
that  this  is  a  case  of  rapid  increase.    It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  w^hat  effect — whether 
beneficial   or  otherwise — results  from  rearing 
birds  on  the  "  flat system. 
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THE   SICILIAN  BUTTERCUP. 


-Dr.  G.  C.  Anderson's  Opinion. 

A  LTHOUGH  Sicilian  Buttercups  were  only 
introduced  into  this  country  in  1912,  they 
already  bid  fair  to  become  one  of  the  most  popular 
fancies,  as  evidenced  by  the  splendid  entry  secured 
for  the  recent  Crystal  Palace  Show. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  they  have  caught  on 
considering  the  excellent  all-round  qualities  of  the 
breed.  First  and  foremost,  they  are  splended  layers, 
the  eggs  having  beautifully  firm  white  shells.  Such 
excellent  layers  are  they,  that  the  Buttercup 
will  soon  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  prolific 
layers  we  have,  both  summer  and  winter.  As 
a  very  keen  advocate  of  the  intensive  system 
of  keeping  poultry,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  Buttercup  will  eventually  come 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  fowl  "  par  excellence  "  for 
this  particular  method.  The  bird  is  keen,  active, 
and  alert,  always  on  the  scratch,  stands  confine- 
ment well,  the  eggs  producing  strong  healthy 
chicks  which  mature  early. 

As  a  table  fowl  the  Buttercup  is  superior  to  all 
other  light  varieties. 

The  birds,  both  male  and  female  present  a  most 
attractive  appearance  and  can  be  reckoned  the 
prettiest  birds  to-day.  The  male  with  his  stately 
carriage,  shapely  comb,  willow  green  shanks,  dark 
red  plumage,  and  long  black  tail,  and  the  female 
with  her  neat  and  trim  shape,  cup  shaped  comb, 
willow  green  legs,  and  plumage  of  rich  buff  and 
yellow  with  black  bars.  As  an  exhibition  fowl, 
the  colour  scheme  and  type  of  comb  strongly 
appeal  to  the  fancier.  The  buff  colour  of  the 
female  should  be  of  a  rich  golden  shade  on  the 
neck  with  a  total  absence  of  ticking  or  mottling, 
the  breast  should  show  a  lighter  shade,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  should  be  of  a  plain  colour.  The 
back  should  be  a  golden  buff,  the  individual 
feathers  of  which  should  be  barred,  i.e.  several  black 
bars  should  run  across  the  feathers  giving  the  back 
a  mottled  appearance.  The  tail  and  wing  flights 
should  be  black  and  reddish  brown,  while  the 
under  colour  should  be  clouded  on  the  back  and 
sides  with  shades  of  grey. 

The  surface  colour  of  the  male  should  be  a 
brilliant  red,  not  too  dark  in  shade,  however,  thus 
avoiding  the  deep  colour  of  the  Rhode  Island  Red. 
The  abundant  glossy  neck  hackle  of  the  bird  should 
not  show  a  lighter  shade  than  that  which  appears 
on  the  lead.  The  main  tail  feathers  and  sickles 
should  be  black  becoming  red  as  they  approach  the 
saddle.  The  under  colour  should  be  the  same  as  in 
the  female.  The  shape  of  the  comb  in  both  male 
and  female  should  be  concave  or  cup  shaped,  single 
as  it  leaves  the  back,  then  spreading  out  into  a  low 
circle   surmounted   with  numerous   erect  spikes. 


The  serration  should  be  perfectly  even  and  well 
defined.  In  the  female  all  tendency  to  the  lop- 
comb  of  the  Leghorn  should  be  avoided.  The 
more  petal  points  in  the  comb  of  the  male  or 
female  the  more  attractive  the  appearance. 

One  of  the  main  characteristics  of  the  fowl  is  the 
willow-green  colour  of  the  shanks ;  any  other 
colour,  such  as  greyish  blue  or  greyish  yellow,  should 
immediately  disqualify  a  bird. 

Buttercups  have  undoubtedly  come  to  stay.  They 
have  a  very  fine  disposition,  are  most  friendly,  are 
small  eaters  and  excellent  foragers.  My  advice  to 
all  who  do  not  know  the  breed  is  to  take  up  this 
most  fascinating  variety  either  as  a  utility  or 
exhibition  fowl. 

Ernest  Cjeo.  Wippell's  Views. 

Poultry  Artist  and  Judge. 

'l^HE  shout  of  praise  was  loud  at  the  debut  of 
Buttercups,  and  the  talk  of  their  laying 
powers  rather  amazing,  but  that  was  no  incentive, 
to  my  liking,  for  this  latest  importation.  It  was 
the  chicks  themselves  that  first  claimed  my  admir- 
ation. The  prettiest  little  chicks  that  eyes  ever 
beheld  : — Yellow,  with  black  and  brown  markings, 
green  legs,  and  as  lively  as  crickets  ;  lovely  enough 
to  compel  anyone  to  take  up  the  breed.  Next  a 
visit  to  the  parent  birds  !  Their  appearance  did  not 
charm  me  quite  so  much  as  the  chicks,  but,  having 
an  eye  for  colour,  I  could  see  at  once  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  very  handsome  exhibition  bird.  The 
cock,  a  bright  lustrous  red  ;  black  tail,  with  beetle- 
green  sheen,  and  willow-green  legs.  The  hen,  a 
golden  buff,  with  black  mottled  markings  on  back 
and  wings  ;  black  tail  and  wing  flights  ;  legs,  also, 
of  a  willow-green.  What  better  combination  of 
colour  could  one  wish  for  ? 

Having  had  the  honour  of  being  elected  judge  at 
the  first  Sicilian  Buttercup  Club  show,  the  Editor 
of  this  journal  has  asked  me  to  write  on  their 
exhibition  and  utility  points.  Of  the  81  birds 
shown  at  the  Crystal  Palace  the  type  with  very  few 
exceptions  was  well  maintained.  A  gamey,  alert 
and  business-like  lot !  As  the  cocks  resemble  the 
Rhode  Island  Red  in  colour,  it  is  very  important 
that  their  characteristic  type  should  be  strictly 
adhered  to  and  not  approach  the  squareness  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Red.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is 
nothing  resembling  this  or  any  other  breed  in  the 
hens.  They  are  quite  new  in  colouring  to  the 
poultry  world.  Unfortunately,  at  present,  the  hens 
vary  in  colour  and  markings,  though  that  is  fortu- 
nate for  the  amateur.  Both  professional  breeder 
and  amateur  will  have  equal  chance  in  breeding  a 
bird  to  standard,  which  says  : — Neck  hackle,  golden 
buff ;    Back,  golden  buff,   mottled  with  black ; 
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Breast,  a  lighter  shade  of  buff.  Surely  the  temp- 
tation to  breed  such  a  bird  is  great.  The  Cup  and 
second  prize  birds  were  nearest  to  standard  for 
colouring,  but,  like  many  others,  the  mottling  on 
saddle  was  poor,  and  the  colour  of  body  and  breast 
was  not  exactly  the  shades  of  buff  required.  Most 
of  the  best  mottled  hens  were  too  light  in  ground 
colour,  and  the  mottling  ran  into  the  breast,  which 
should  not  be. 

The  head-points,  although  most  important,  have 
been  left  to  the  last.  The  standard  says  :  Comb,  cup- 
shaped,  with  numerous  points  or  serrations.  Only 
one  bird  in  the  show,  a  cock,  can  claim  to  really 


As  a  utility  breed  it  has  everything  to  recom- 
mend it  and  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  word  what  a 
utility  poultry  fancier  calls  a  business-like  fowl. 
Always  foraging  about,  getting  its  own  living,  not 
forgetting  to  leave  a  large  white  egg  in  the  nest 
before  going  out  in  the  morning.  The  Americans 
call  them  egg  machines,  because  they  have  proved 
themselves  such  good  layers.  They  have  done 
much,  already,  to  establish  as  good  a  reputation  on 
English  soil.  For  the  table  they  are  small,  but 
being  of  a  gamey  build,  carry  a  plump  breast  and 
the  meat  is  of  fine  quality.  The  Buttercup  is 
booming  in  England  because  it  has  won  a  repu- 


Peeriess  " 


A  Sicilian  Buttercup  Hen  belonging  to  the  President  of  the  American  Buttercup  Club.  {Copyright. 


have  a  cup-shaped  comb,  and  this  bird  won  ist 
prize  for  best  combed  bird  in  show.  At  present 
both  American  and  English  Sicilian  Buttercup 
clubs  are  drawing  up  an  ideal  comb  for  future  use, 
for  breeding  to,  so  too  much  must  not  be  said  on 
that  matter.  One  thing  is  certain,  the  comb  must 
be  cup-shaped. 

Another  important  point  has  to  be  settled,  the 
colour  of  ear  lobes.  At  present  the  standard  says 
red  and  white.  Being  a  Mediterranean  breed,  the 
tendency  is  to  white.  Many  of  the  birds  had  but 
little  red  in  the  lobes  at  the  Show.  The  American 
Sicilian  Buttercup  Club  propose  entirely  white  ear- 
lobes,  which  makes  a  prettier  contrast  than  red  and 
white  to  the  comb. 


tation  in  America,  which  no  fowl  can  do  unless  it 
has  exhibition  and  utility  points  combined.  Much 
has  been  written  of  them,  but  in  the  future  they 
will  speak  for  themselves. 

Captain  Stanton's  Experience. 

T  t  is  a  little  over  a  year  now  since  the  pen  of  Sicilian 
-'■  Buttercups  imported  by  Miss  B.  Stanton  from 
Mr,  Dewey,  President  of  the  American  Buttercup 
Club,  were  first  introduced  to  the  public  of  this 
country  at  the  Birmingham  Show.  Since  then, 
their  popularity  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds 
till  thev  promise  to  become  quite  as  popular  here 
as  they  have  in  the  United  States.    The  Buttercup 
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classes  at  the  recent  Crystal  Palace  Show  produced 
an  entry  of  81  exhibits,  and  the  brisk  demand  for 
birds  and  eggs  for  utility  and  exhibition  purposes 
shows  that  a  demand  has  already  been  created.  It 
was  their  splendid  laying  qualities  that  first 
attracted  the  attention  of  American  fanciers,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  really  are  good  in  this 
respect,  producing  average  sized  white  eggs  and 
plenty  of  them. 

Though  small  in  size  they  are  useful  birds  for 
the  table  as  they  are  very  plump,  carrying  a  good 
quantity  of  breast  meat  and  possessing  small 
bones;  but  unless  fashion  alters,  their  green  legs 
will  prevent  them  from  taking  a  leading  place  on 
the  market  as  such.  They  are  splendid  foragers 
and  are  always  busily  engaged  scratching  about  in 
their  runs,  and  they  require  less  food  than  most 
other  breeds,  and  though  broodiness  is  not  unknown 
they  do  not  often  evince  the  desire  to  sit,  and  when 
they  do,  are  easily  discouraged. 

Have  they  any  disadvantages  as  general  utility 
fowls?  As  a  breeder  I  suppose  I  should  be  dumb  on 
this  point,  but  personally,  the  only  fault  I  have  to 
find  with  them  is  that  they  fly  !  I  cannot,  like  one 
breeder  in  the  U.S.A.,  claim  that  they  can  easily  be 
penned  by  3  foot  wire,  as  my  own  experience  is, 
that  the  pullets,  if  not  satisfied  with  their  surround- 
ings, will  take  a  6ft.  fence  without  looking  at  it. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  this 
flighty  nature  is  only  apparent  in  individuals. 

Most  people  admire  the  Buttercups,  they  are  such 
dainty  little  birds  and  the  rich  red  of  the  cock 
birds  is  a  very  pleasing  contrast  to  the  pretty 


mottled  yellow  of  the  hens.  There  is  also  some- 
thing very  taking  in  their  quaint  chattering  note, 
wtiich  is  quite  unlike  the  sounds  produced  by  other 
breeds. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  and  said  about 
their  origin,  and  their  peculiarities  in  comb  and 
feather  have  been  attributed  to  almost  every  breed 
under  the  sun.  But  the  true  Buttercups  are  essen- 
tially thoroughbreds,  and  anyone  with  any  experi- 
ence of  them  can  readily  see  that  they  are  not  the 
manufactured  variety  some  people  would  have 
them  to  be.  The  "  Flower  Birds "  as  they  are 
called  in  their  native  land  have  been  the  breed  of 
the  island  of  Sicily  for  centuries  and  are  still 
almost  universally  bred  in  that  country.  I  have 
seen  some  letters  in  the  press  complaining  of  the 
extraordinary  varieties  a  sitting  of  Buttercup  eggs 
will  produce.  But  this  is  certainly  not  so  if 
reliable  stock  birds  are  used  as  breeders.  There 
are  certainly  light  and  dark  males  and,  while  the 
former  are  no  good  for  exhibition  purposes  they  are 
extremely  attractive  birds.  As  for  the  pullets,  I  do 
not  find  that  they  vary  very  much,  though  a  certain 
number  come  much  browner  than  they  should,  and 
the  mottling  is  not  always  as  distinct  as  might  be 
desired.  Compared  with  other  breeds  I  am  quite 
satisfied  that  the  percentage  of  Standard  birds  bred 
from  reliable  stock,  will  be  favourable. 

I  think  the  Buttercups  have  a  great  future 
before  them,  and  I  am  confident  that  their  utility 
qualities  together  with  their  smart  appearance  and 
gentle  natures,  will  add  to  their  popularity  with 
the  poultry-keepers  of  Great  Britain. 


THROUGH   AMERICAN  EYES. 


Early  History. 

A  LTHOUGH  there  appears  to  be  no  reliable 
information  with  respect  to  the  early 
history  of  the  Sicilian  Buttercup  in  America, 
we  think  it  can  be  taken  for  granted  that  a 
number  of  specimens  of  this  breed  have  been 
kept  since  i86o  or  thereabouts.  For  a  few  years 
there  were  some  breeders  of  note  perfecting 
this  native  fowl  of  Sicily,  but  apparently  the 
breed  was  lost  sight  of  until  about  the  year 
1897  or  1898  when  a  number  of  birds  were 
imported  direct  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Dumeresq  and  the 
Rev.  A.  B.  Browe. 

The  breeders  of  Sicilians  vary  considerably 
in  their  ideas  respecting  this  breed,  therefore 
we  think  it  may  prove  of  interest  to  our  readers 
if  we  give  short  quotations  from  their  writings. 

The  Standard. 

At  the  present  time   the   question  of  the 

standard  has  raised  a  great  amount  of  discussion. 

In  writing  on  this  question  Mr,  A.  O.  Schillings 

refers  to  the  adoption  of  the  Rhode  Island  Red 

standard  and  suggests  the  following  procedure  in 

this  case.    He  says  : — 

"  When  Rhode  Island  Reds  made  a  bid  for  public 
favor,  the  same  conditions  existed  until  a  committee 


was  appointed  by  the  club  to  adopt  an  ideal  type 
and  breed  to  it.  I  worked  in  conjunction  with  this 
committee  for  some  time,  and  finally  the  ideal 
drawings  which  are  in  use  at  the  present  time  were 
adopted  as  the  club  model.  This  was  a  move  in  the 
right  direction  as  it  enabled  Rhode  Island  Red 
breeders  all  over  the  country  to  know  the  ideal  they 
were  striving  to  attain,  and  resulted  in  a  greater 
uniformity  of  type  and  color  of  all  Rhode  Island 
Reds  throughout  the  country." 

This  appears  a  timely  suggestion  and  we  hope 
that  it  will  be  carried  out.  A  large  number  of 
writers  have  something  to  say  with  reference 
to  the  colour  of  the  ear  lobes,  Mr,  F,  h.  Piatt 
remarks  that 

"  It  fell  to  our  lot  to  judge  the  class  at  the  recent 
New  York  State  Fair,  and  that  week  we  met  Mr, 
Tillinghast,  secretary  of  the  American  Buttercup 
Club.  We  asked  him  why  the  club  standard  did  not 
call  for  an  all  red  earlobe,  since  there  was  a  leaning 
that  way.  He  replied  that  a  number  of  the  members 
would  never  permit  it.  Let  us  say  to  Buttercup 
breeders,  that  before  your  breed  is  accepted  by  the 
American  Poultry  Association  and  admitted  into  the 
Standard,  you  must  know  positively  whether  you 
want  a  red  earlobe  as  standard  or  not.  If  you  do,  it 
will  take  the  combined  effort  of  your  members  to 
have  a  Mediterranean  breed  accepted  with  such  a 
color  requirement.  The  red  lobe  is  a  race  character- 
istic of  the  Asiatic,  the  Leghorn,  Ancona,  Minorca, 
and  Spanish,  which  came  from  the  shores  of  the 
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Mediterranean,  having  wliite  lobes.  That  old  Roman 
fowl,  the  Dorking,  had  white  lobes  until  the  infusion 
of  Asiatic  blood  was  made  by  English  breeders  in 
the  last  century.  It  is  this  unmistakable  Asiatic 
blood  that  gives  the  Buttercup  its  comparatively 
docile  nature.  In  the  writings  of  breeders  of  the 
fowd  we  have  noticed  again  and  again  reference  to 
the  fact  that  "this  breed  is  tame  and  will  not 
wander  off  and  roost  out." 

Mr.  A.  O.  Schilling  agrees  with  this  idea  as 

will  be  seen  from  the  following  : — 

"  Before  leaving  the  matter  of  ideal  heads  and 
combs  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  earlobes.  This 
section  is  described  under  the  present  vStandard  as 
follows :  '  red  predominating  with  least  possible 
admission  of  w^hite.'  Buttercups  are  a  pure  Mediter- 
ranean breed,  and  have  a  tendency  to  show  consider- 
able white  in  lobe,  judging  from  conditions  as  they 
appear  in  the  average  flock  as  Ave  find  them  to-da3^ 
All  Mediterranean  breeds  in  the  American  Standard 
of  Perfection  are  described  with  white  earlobes,  and 
we  see  no  reason  why  Buttercups  should  be  the 
exception.  White  lobes  are  as  much  a  natural 
tendency  as  red  lobes  in  the  breed,  and  we  person- 
ally believe  that  this  matter  should  be  considered 
carefully  from  the  view  point  previously  mentioned 
before  fixing  a  standard.  It  is  our  opinion  that 
white  should  be  encouraged  instead  of  red,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  is  a  Mediterranean  breed 
characteristic,  and  that  a  white  lobe  is  more  fitting 
and  attractive." 

On  the  point  of  colour  of  plumage  everyone 

seems  to  agree  that  the  standard  is  indefinite. 

The  former  of  the  two  writers  quoted  says  : — 

"  Unfortunately  the  club  standard  is  indefinite  as 
to  the  marking  of  the  black  plumage.  Those  who 
drew  it  up  have  made  a  fatal  error.  It  reads  :  'Black, 
golden  buff,  mottled  with  black  ;  mottling  to  consist 
of  well-defined  black  spots.'  From  the  beginning 
judges  have  looked  upon  the  Houdan  with  its  black 
plumage,  broken  with  mottles  of  white,  as  a  typical 
mottled  fowl.  To  apply  mottling  to  the  Buttercup 
has  led  to  every  conceivable  pattern  being  shown, 
and  judges  have  shut  their  eyes  and  picked  out  the 
Guinea  male  from  the  Guinea  female. 

Whilst  the  latter  has  it  that : — 

"  In  describing  the  standard  color  of  female  we 
consider  the  following  wording  entirely  too 
indefinite;  'black,  golden  buff  mottled  with  black; 
mottling  to  consist  of  well-defined  black  spots.'  We 
believe  that  the  ideal  feather  should  be  described 
accurately  and  then  apply  this  description  to  all  the 
feathers  in  all  sections  in  which  they  are  to  be 
found.  We  do  not  believe  that  barring,  as  some 
authorities  have  described  the  marking,  is  a  correct 
expression  for  the  pattern  in  question.  We  believe 
that  it  w^ould  be  advisable  for  the  club  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  take  up  this  matter  and  decide  upon 
exactly  what  is  correct  and  fitting  in  the  form  of  an 
accurate  word  description. 

The  question  of  plain  or  mottled  breasts  is  one 
which  seems  to  be  worthy  of  consideration.  We 
have  read  with  interest  what  Mr.  Gori  has  to  say  on 
the  subject  and  note  that  he  advocates  some  mottling 
in  breast  and  fluff.  We  are  inclined  to  disagree  with 
him  on  the  ground  of  past  experiments  which 
we  made  in  breeding  other  particolored  varieties. 
First  of  all  we  believe  that  to  admit  a  mottled  breast 
would  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  breed  to  a  large 
extent,  and  we  feel  confident  that  if  breeders  remain 
persistent  in  aiming  to  produce  plain  breasts  it  can 
be  accomplished  very  readily." 


Seeing  that  this  breed  is  comparatively 
speaking  a  new  one,  we  would  expect  some 
difference  of  opinion  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
standard  will  have  to  be  modified  ere  long. 
That  this  belief  is  not  held  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Dewe}^,  President  of  the  American  Butterctip 
Club,  is  made  plain  by  his  statement  that  the 
Buttercup  standard  : — 

"  Is  not  an  infallible  document,  but  it  is  the  result 
of  the  best  thought  of  our  most  experienced  and 
successful  breeders.  Before  its  adoption  we  were  all 
at  sea  with  no  port  in  view.  We  were  afloat  on  the 
trackless  deep.  Now  we  are  ashore,  and  begin  to 
know 'where  we  are  at.'  The  Rochester  standard 
became  at  once  our  chart  and  compass,  and  though 
we  may  have  been  unfortunate  in  the  use  of  a  few 
words,  yet  I  feel  that  any  essential  change  would  be 
a  calamity.  I  speak  as  I  do  because  word  has  come 
that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  rew^rite  some  portions. 
So-called  standards  that  fluctuate  are  not  standards 
at  all.  I  feel  sure  that  a  very  large  majority  of 
Buttercup  breeders  will  agree  with  what  I  have  said, 
and  oppose  standard  tinkering.  A  further  reason  for 
keeping  hands  off,  is  that  English  Buttercup 
breeders  have  organized,  and  adopted  the  American 
Standard  of  Perfection." 

The  Sicilian  as  a  Utility  Breed. 

Dr.  L.  D.  Sutherland  makes  them  rank  high 
in  the  catagory  of  utility  breeds.    He  knows  : — 

"  Of  no  breed  that  equals  or  compares  with  the 
Buttercup  for  utility  purposes.  In  the  first  place 
they  are  easy  to  raise,  being  very  hard)-  and  excellent 
foragers,  reaching  maturity  early,  and  as  a  result  are 
good  broilers  and  early  layers.  It  is  no  trouble  to 
get  pullets  laying  by  December,  and  they  will 
continue  to  supplj'  you  with  large,  white  eggs 
practically  all  the  year  through.  The  eggs  are  of  a 
high  quality,  and  being  white  bring  a  larger  price  in 
most  markets  Buttercups  stand  confinement  well, 
and  are  much  less  wild  than  their  competitors  in  the 
egg  business,  the  Leghorn  family.  Give  them  a 
good  open  front  house,  proper  care,  and  a  well 
balanced  ration,  and  they  will  do  the  rest.  They 
are  non-sitters,  and  you  avoid  the  trouble  yotx  have 
with  many  other  breeds  of  being  broody  from  time 
to  time.  I  have  bred  and  raised  a  great  many  of  the 
leading  varieties  of  fowls,  and  can  speak  as  one  who 
knows  what  he  is  saying,  when  I  recommend  the 
beautiful  liltle  Butterercups  as  a  utility  fowd. 

I  have  experienced  little  or  no  difficulty  in 
breeding  females  that  will  produce  200  eggs  or  better 
per  hen  per  year.  To  do  this  you  don't  have  to  have 
great  experience,  simply  get  a  start  with  the  right 
kind  of  stock,  use  the  up-to-date  methods  in  care 
and  feeding,  and  you  are  bound  to  win. 

Pin  your  faith  to  Buttercups,  and  you  won't  regret 
it." 

Other  advocates  are  equally  as  emphatic  as 

the  foregoing  writer,  and  they  speak  highly  of 

this   breed.     Mr.    William   D.   Corwin,  New 

Paltz,  N.Y.,  says  : — 

"As  I  am  a  breeder  and  great  admirer  of  the 
Sicilian  Buttercup,  would  like  to  give  my  experience 
with  this  wonderful  new  breed.  The  first  and  most 
important  point  is  that  they  have  not  been  produced 
from  a  cross.  They  are  probably  as  old  as  any 
poultry  in  existence.  The  natives  of  the  Island  of 
Sicily  are  not  fancy  poultry  breeders,  but  yet  they 
always  admired  this  breed,  calling  them  Buttercup 
after  the  buttercup  flower,  as  their  comb  starts  as  a 
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single  comb,  then  develops  in  a  cnp  shape  as  the 
flower  buttercup.  Since  breeding  them  I  have  found 
them  continuous  layers  of  large,  white  eggs.  I  have 
never  found  one  broody.  Tliey  are  very  tame.  I 
can  go  in  my  yards  and  pick  most  any  one  of  them 
up.  Their  comb  is  not  large  enough  to  be  frost 
bitten  in  cold  weather  if  kept  in  a  moderately  warm 
house.  They  are  phimp  and  make  quicker  and 
better  broilers  than  the  Leghorns.  The  deep  red  of 
the  males  and  the  speckled  buff  of  the  female, 
together  with  their  odd  comb,  make  them  the  most 
beautiful  bird  J  have  ever  seen.  If  one  wishes  a 
general  purpose  breed,  a  utility  breed  for  shipping 
white  eggs  in  New  York  market,  or  for  fancy  points, 
choose  the  Buttercup  and  you  have  all  points  in  one 
breed." 

Mr.  C.  E.  Perry,  Supt.  Poultry  Dept.,  Oregon 

State  Fair,  in  the  course  of  a  letter  remarks  : — 

"  Replying  to  your  valued  favor,  asking  my 
experience  with  the  '  Buttercups,'  I  desire  to  say, 
this  is  my  first  season  with  this  noted  breed,  but  I 
am  free  to  say  that  to  me  they  are  to  be  classed  as 
one  of  the  greatest  all-round  fowls  now  before  the 
public.  Of  late  much  has  been  said  and  claimed  for 
them,  but  I  have  failed  so  far  to  find  a  claim  that 
cannot  be  fulfilled.  I  have  been  a  breeder  and 
importer  as  well  as  an  exhibitor  of  thoroughbred 
poultry  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  I  am  free  to 
admit  that  I  never  had  a  breed  of  fowls  that  have 
given  me  more  real  pleasure  than  the  friendly 
'  Buttercup.'  I  say  friendly ;  yes,  they  certainly 
make  friends,  as  they  become  so  tame  that  anyone 
cannot  but  admire  them.  There  is  a  very  great 
interest  in  them  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  demand 
for  stock  has  been  far  more  than  I  could  supply,  and 
even  at  this  date  I  am  far  behind  my  orders  for  eggs, 
and  I  think  that  another  season  v.'ill  see  a  larger 
demand  than  the  supply,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  now,  as  they  are  to  be  bred  to  the  Standard, 
more  interest  than  ever  will  be  manifest". 

And  Mr.  Charles  Warrick  gives  it  as  his 

opinion  that 

"I  find  them  the  best  all-round  fowl  I  have  ever 
bred  I  have  bred  a  large  number  of  breeds  in  the 
last  40  years.  As  layers  they  are  ahead  of  the  Leg- 
horns. They  are  less  inclined  to  be  brood}'  than  the 
Leghorns,  lay  more  eggs,  just  as  large  and  just  as 
white.  They  are  more  gentle,  less  nervous  and 
average  larger  in  size.  Are  not  so  inclined  to  use 
their  wings  to  fly  over  the  fence  when  j  arded.  The 
young  roosters  develop  quickly  to  the  size  of 
broilers ;  the  pullets  begin  to  lay  at  five  to  six 
months,  are  a  good  table  fowl  when  matured,  and 
are  rapidly  coming  to  the  front,  not  alone  because 
they  are  being  boomed,  but  because  people  are 
coming  to  recognize  their  real  worth.  I  repeat 
again,  they  are  the  best  all-round  fowl  I  know 
anything  about.  There  may  be  better  fowls  than 
the  Buttercups,  but  I  certainly  never  have  bred 
them.  Anyone  who  takes  up  the  Buttercup  to 
breed  is  sure  to  have  for  years  to  come  the  most 
popular  breed  in  poultrydoni." 

One  of  the  best  descriptions  we  have  read  is 
that  by  The  Fowlers  of  Maplecraft,  Yotmgstown, 
Ohio,  written  in  a  delightfully  easy  style.  They 
write  : — 

"  We  will  not  follow  the  beaten  path,  as  is  usual 
in  articles  of  this  kind.  Enough  has  been  said,  and 
will  be  said  hereafter  of  Buttercup  histor}',  and 
Buttercup  laying  records.  Buttercup  fancy  will  have 
its  share  in  the  discussions  of  the  future.  ^Vhile  we 
will  always  keep  ourselves  in  a  position  to  laud 


Buttercups,  we  will  try  hard  to  keep  ourselves 
within  a  conservative  limit,  in  any  claims  of  super- 
iority we  may  make  for  them  at  this  time. 

The  concern  of  this  article  is  with  reference  to 
Buttercup  utility,  and  we  want  to  help  them  to 
prove  that  the}-  belong  to  the  class  that  has  been 
claimed  for  them.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is 
'  pA'erybody  Push,'  but  as  some  won't  push  and 
some  can't  push  we  must  do  the  next  best  thing, 
'  Push  Harder.'  We  want  Buttercups  to  come  and 
stay  and  they  will,  but  they  will  come  better  if 
rightly  heralded.  We  hate  to  think  of  them  being 
sent  out  from  the  home  range  to — the  Lord  knows 
where— without  some  word  in  advance  to  help  the 
beginner  to  success  with  them,  and  incidentally  also 
help  the  cause  of  Buttercups.  Not  that  they  need 
to  be  'coddled'  and  'nursed.'  'Very  much  no.' 
But  beginners  often — and  others  occasionally — be- 
come the  owners  of  a  flock  having  no  knowledge 
of —and  sometimes  no  inclination  to  do — the  right 
thing  in  the  way  of  their  care  and  treatment.  This 
applies  to  all  breeds  as  well  as  Buttercups  and  it  is 
to  do  our  '  I'ush '  toward  improving  this  condition 
among  Buttercup  breeders  that  we  are  striving. 

We  would  like  it — if  we  could  by  making  judicious 
claims — create  a  demand  for  Buttercups  from  a  class 
of  customers,  who  know  from  experience — before 
they  make  an  investment — that  in  every  business 
there  is  '  Grief  and  Toil,'  '  No  excellence  without 
great  labor,'  '  No  safety  without  eternal  vigilance,' 
all  of  which  applies  to  the  chicken  business  as  well 
as  all  other,  and  Buttercups  have  no  '  Royal  path,' 
around  this  '  Rough  and  Rocky  Road.' 

We  would  like  to — if  we  could — use  a  club  when  a 
would-be  breeder  writes  that  he  wants  some  '  good 
stock  cheap' — meaning  probably  prize-winning 
pullets  that  are  bred  to  lay  two  hundred  eggs  per 
year  with  very  little  feed  and  water  and  no  care — at 
a  '  dollar  a  head.' 

We  would  like  to— if  we  could — put  the  '  Kibosh  ' 
on  every  breeder,  who  by  advertising  extravagant 
claims  for  his  Buttercups,  not  only  causes  the 
Buttercup  row  to  be  harder  to  hoe,  but  gives  some 
little  excuse  for  would-be  breeders,  aforesaid,  to 
expect  to  get  what  he  asks  for. 

We  would  like  it  if  every  member  of  the  A. B.C. 
was  like  our  president  who— judging  by  his  senti- 
ments as  a  writer — we  would  term  a  conservative 
enthusiast  or  one  who  has  a  break  on  his  niile-a- 
minute  machinery  making  it  perfectly  safe. 

We  have  under  our  hide  a  streak  of  conservatism 
also.  It  may  be  either  too  large  or  too  small  a  streak 
and  we  may  not  be  as  discreet  in  handling  conser- 
vatism as  our  president,  but  we  are  going  to  plunge 
right  in  and  admit  right  here  that  perhaps  Butter- 
cups are  : 

No  more  docile  than  Orpingtons. 

No  more  active  than  Leghorns. 

No  more  beautiful  than  Hamburgs. 

No  better  marketable  colour  of  skin  than  Rocks. 

No  better  broilers  than  Wyandottes. 

No  better  layers  than  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

No  quicker  maturing  than  Anconas. 

No  smaller  eaters  than  Bantams. 

No  hardier  than  Langshans. 

Layers  of  no  whiter  eggs  than  Houdans. 

Layers  of  no  larger  eggs  than  Minorcas. 

No  nearer  non-sitters  than  other  Mediterraneans. 

We  would  not  miss  it  much  to  reverse  these  com- 
parisons, but  as  they  are  would  not  that  entitle  the 
Buttercup  to  recognition  as  the  cubic  '  bird,'  the  all- 
round  quality  bird,  the  bird  that  is  'right  side  up' 
under  all  circumstances  ?  Nothing  phenomenal 
about  any  of  these  claims  except  that  the  general 
average  of  excellence  is  somewhat  above  'par,'  but 
even  with  this  array  of  quality  they  deserve  and 
need  the  right  care  and  attention  to  do  their  best,  to 
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which  no  other  breed  will  make  a  quicker  and  more 
appreciative  response." 

That  the  Buttercup  is  not  yet  a  finished 

product  is  emphasised  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Dewey 

when  he  says  that 

"  Much  is  left  for  us  to  accomplish,  and  here  is 
where  the  pleasure  conies  in.  I  study  to  mate  my 
pens  in  a  way  to  obtain  perfect  cup  combs  on  the 
males,  and  I  try  to  get  the  golden  buff,  and  the  well 
defined  black  spots  on  the  females,  but  I  confess 
that  for  every  success,  I  must  admit  a  dozen  failures. 
Why  then  do  I  breed  Buttercups  ?  Why  not  give 
them  up,  and  go  back  to  one  of  the  old  well- 
established  breeds.?  My  answer  is  because  I  am 
not  ready  to  turn  my  face  towards  the  setting  sun. 
Because  a  diamond  in  the  rough  is  of  more  value 
than  a  common  stone,  no  matter  how  highly  it  may 
be  polished.    Because  the  Buttercup  is  the  coming 


fowl.  If  there  was  nothing  to  strive  for,  nothing  to 
ovei'come,  half  the  pleasure  and  zest  of  living  would 
be  gone.  I  am  in  the  game  partly  for  pleasure,  but 
if  I  were  in  wholly  for  profit  I  would  still  breed 
Buttercups,  for  the  little  hen  from  Sicily  has  more 
utility  points  than  any  other  fowl." 

This  coming  from  the  President  of  the 
American  Buttercup  Club,  who  is  not  a  man 
given  to  exaggeration,  indicates  that  there  is  a 
future  before  this  breed,  a  future  due  entirely  to 
its  utility  characteristics.  The  future  will 
prove. 

We  are  indebted  to   the  A^ucficcin  Poultry 
World;  Potiltry  Success  ;  The  American  Poultry 
Advocate  and  the  Reliable  Poultry  Journal  for 
the  quotations  used  above. 


WHY  ARE  BUTTERCUPS  POPULAR? 


A 


By  H.  W.  Dewey,  President  American  Bu 

MAN  living  in  another  state — ^so  I  was  told — 
had  secured  a  pen  of  rare  and  unusually 
interesting  fowls  called  Buttercups.  As  none  of 
my  fancier  friends  were  able  to  give  me  reliable 
information  concerning  them  I  sought  the  owner, 
first  by  letter,  and  later  I  journeyed  to  his  home. 

My  visit  resulted  in  the  purchase  of  a  hundred 
eggs,  which  1  committed  to  a  refractory  incubator 
that  gave  me  but  three  chicks. 

My  poor  hatch  was  a  great  disappointment,  but 
the  birth  of  this  lonesome  little  trio  really  marks 
the  beginning  of  Buttercup  enthusiasm  in  America. 

I  had  been  an  indifferent  breeder  of  the  more 
common  breeds,  but  here  was  something  new  and 
interesting.  By  diligent  search  I  located  a  dozen 
or  more  men  and  women,  in  half  as  many  states, 
who  had  tested  the  breed  and  were  delighted. 
Meanwhile  my  two  pullets  had  matured  and  were 
giving  me  eggs  with  surprising  regularity.  Every 
egg  they  gave  seemed  an  appeal  to  me  to  do  some- 
thing to  promote  the  breed. 

Accordingly  I  undertook  the  work  of  organization, 
and  on  March  28th,  1912  the  American  Buttercup 
Club  came  into  being  with  twenty-one  members. 
Although  two  years  have  not  yet  passed,  our  club 
membership  has  passed  the  five  hundred  mark. 

At  the  great  Palace  show  held  in  New  York  in 
December  last,  there  were  more  Buttercups  shown 
than  birds  of  any  other  breed. 

The  growth  of  our  club,  and  the  wonderful 
interest  the  breed  has  awakened  suggests  the 
question,  why  are  Buttercups  popular  ? 

Perhaps  it  is  partly  for  the  reason  that  attention 
was  directed  to  them  in  the  nick  of  time.  There 
were  Buttercups  in  this  country  half  a  century  ago, 
but  at  that  time  they  failed  to  attract  interest. 
Rocks  and  similar  breeds  had  to  come  first  into 
favor.  Valuable  as  these  breeds  have  proven,  their 
exasperating  habit  of  presistent  broodiness  had 
caused  many  of  their  warmest  admirers  to  long  for 
the  appearance  of  a  breed,  equally  domestic,  that 
did  not  manifest  this  annoying  tendency,  and 
Buttercups  fully  met  the  desire. 


ttercup  Club,  Sidney  Centre,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

The  coming  of  the  incubator  prepared  the  way 
for  the  advancement  of  all  non-setting  breeds,  but 
who  that  has  kept  Leghorns  any  length  of  time  is 
not  tired  of  "  choking  swears,"  that  their  wild 
nervous  dispositions  provoke  ? 

So  I  say.  Buttercups  arrived  just  in  the  nick  of 
time.  All  was  ripe  and  ready  for  their  coming. 
But  to  arrive  on  time  is  not  all  the  more  important 
part  is  to  make  good,  and  this  is  what  Buttercups 
are  doing.  First  of  all  Buttercups  are  a  business 
breed.  Fancy  means  "  something  that  pleases 
without  real  value."  Utility  mean  "profitableness 
to  some  valuable  end."  Buttercups  belong  to  the 
utility  class,  and  here  they  should  be  allowed  to 
remain.  Let  me  say  that  Buttercups  do  not  breed 
as  true  to  feather  as  most  breeds,  and  quoting  from 
my  catalogue  will  add  that  "  Sicilians  seem  not  to 
be  interested  in  fancy  fowls.  They  have  no  written 
standard,  and  markings  are  nothing  to  them.  If 
biddy  makes  good  at  the  nest,  no  more  is  required 
of  her,  and  she  is  at  once  admitted  to  the  best 
society  in  the  island.  It  is  common  to  see  chickens 
in  Sicilian  homes  and  running  about  the  tables  (so 
we  are  told),  and  it  is  not  strange  that  Buttercups 
are  very  domestic,  for  their  ancestors  have  been 
trained  to  domestic  habits  for  many  decades."  The 
paragraph  just  quoted  is  literally  true.  In  many 
parts  of  Sicily,  fowls  are  admitted  to  the  homes  as 
we  admit  the  house  cat. 

The  name  Buttercup  was  first  applied  in  America, 
and  some  present  day  writers  have  graciously 
informed  us  that  the  breed  originated  in  America. 
They  have  gone  on  to  tell  us  how  to  produce  the 
ideal  Buttercup  comb  by  certain  crosses. 

Of  course  all  such  tilk  is  veriest  nonsense. 
Buttercups  are  not  an  American  cross,  but  a 
Sicilian  breed.  How  or  when  the  breed  originated, 
no  one  seems  able  to  tell.  A  letter  which  the 
writer  received  from  an  intelligent  Sicilian  says  : 
"  This  special  type  of  fowl  which  you  have  named 
'  Buttercup  '  was  originally  from  a  farm  established 
near  Palermo  in  1819,  by  Ferdinand  I.,  King  of 
Naples." 
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A  friend  who  has  travelled  extensively  informs 
me  that  he  saw  an  oil  painting  in  the  Vatician 
gallery  that  faithfully  portrays  the  P)Utterc:up  type, 
including  comb  formation,  and  that  a  farm  scene, 
in  oil,  that  hangs  in  the  Louvre  gallaries  portrays 
the  same  type.  Both  of  the  paintings  are  centuries 
old. 

I  am  informed  that  when  Sicilian  peasants  are 
questioned  concerning  the  origin  of  the  "  Sicily 
fowl,"  they  only  reply  :  Our  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers kept  the  same  breed,  but  where  they 
obtained  their  stock  we  do  not  know."  They  seem 
to  know  of  no  other  breed. 

With  these  and  similar  facts  in  mind,  all  of 
which  are  available,  it  is  silly  for  anyone  to  speak 
of  Buttercups  as  an  American  cross. 

Along  this  line  it  should  be  said,  the  best  Butter- 
cups to-day  are  not  in  Sicily,  but  in  America. 

The  peasant  class  in  Sicily  are  poor,  and  often 
ignorant.  Intelligent,  combined  effort  to  improve 
either  themselves  or  their  fowls  seems  out  of 
question.  The  Buttercup  type  is  found  over  the 
Island.  In  the  mountain  regions  among  the  poor 
sulphur  miners  as  well  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Palermo. 
A  letter  that  is  before  me,  from  a  traveller  in  Sicily 
says  : — "  But  in  the  poorer  districts,  and  especially 
in  the  mountains,  the  care  and  feeding  of  fowls  is 
left  to  the  women.  The  doors  of  the  log  cabins  are 
left  open,  and  flocks  of  chickens  and  flocks  of 
children  wander  in  and  out  at  will." 

The  same  letter  says  :  "  Poultry  is  the  moun- 
taineer's source  of  revenue,  and  is  too  precious  to  be 
killed  for  the  table." 

It  would  be  unkind  to  say  that  mothers  in  the 
mountain  districts  of  Sicily  do  not  love  their  "  flock 
of  children "  more  than  all  else,  but  the  chickens, 
the  little  Buttercups  as  we  have  named  them,  come 
next.  And  now  they  have  crossed  the  seas,  and  are 
winning  our  affections. 

I  must  remember  that  I  am  writing  for  English 
readers,  and  may  I  say  again  that  the  best  Butter- 
cups are  no  longer  in  Sicily,  but  in  America.  Lest 
I  be  accused  of  not  speaking  the  whole  truth  I  will 
add  that  some  of  the  poorest  Buttercups  can  be 
found  in  America. 


Only  a  few  weeks  ago  I  trusted  the  representations 
of  an  American  breeder  who  said  he  would  supjily 
me  a  pen  of  "  twelve  choice  specimens  of  the  breed," 
at  a  price  which  I  paid  only  to  hnd  that  I  had 
trusted  the  representations  of  a  scoundrel. 

Buttercups  are  in  great  demand,  and  though  I 
am  ashamed  to  confess  it,  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  some  y\merican  breeders  are  none  too  honest. 
There  are  plenty  who  are  reliable,  and  I  mention 
the  fact  that  some  are  unworthy  only  to  put  my 
English  readers  and  others  on  their  guard. 

That  Buttercups  have  come  to  stay,  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt.  If  some  of  your  chicks  are 
off  color,  do  not  be  discouraged,  and  do  not  blame 
the  breeder  who  sold  you  the  eggs. 

As  I  have  often  said.  Buttercups  are  not  a  finished 
product,  but  they  come  to  us  with  egg  laying 
tendencies  well  established.  There  can  be  no 
better  foundation  on  which  to  build.  I  am  pleased 
to  know  that  their  merit  is  already  quite  widely 
recognized  in  England. 

Do  not  believe  unreasonable  claims  about  them 
or  about  any  other  breed,  but  if  you  are  looking 
for  a  partner  in  the  egg  business,  one  that  knows 
how  to  aid  in  turning  your  efforts  into  profit,  then 
I  commend  to  you  the  hen  from  Sicily,  and  I  do 
this  in  full  confidence  that  if  you  do  your  part,  she 
will  do  hers. 


Dr.  Raymond  Pearl. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  F.L.S.,  as 
recently  recorded,  the  Imperial  Russian  Poultry 
Society  has  conferred  its  Honorary  Membership 
upon  Dr.  Raymond  Pearl,  of  Orono,  Maine. 

A  Cry  from  Mansfield,  U.S.A. 

The  Mansfield  Poultry  Association  has  adopted  a 
motion  to  President  Wilson  "  praying  that  some 
immediate  action  be  taken  to  relieve  the  poultry 
industry  of  this  country  from  the  prevailing  grain 
prices." 


{Copy  fight 
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THE   BREEDING   OF   POULTRY    IN  PRACTICE. 

By  Kdward  Brown,  F.Iy.S. 


the  following  notes  an  attempt  is  made  to 
submit  for  consideration  of  those  engaged 
in  the  practical  breeding  of  poultry  some  of  the 
questions  which  present  themselves,  the  solution 
of  which  will  be  helpful  to  all  concerned.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  this  direction 
whilst  we  must  regard  immediate  and  special 
conditions,  the  experience  of  those  who  have 
trodden  the  same  path  previously  may  help  in 
the  avoidance  of  many  pitfalls  which  are  always 
in  the  way  of  all  who  are  seeking  for  improve- 
ment. 

Value  of  Examples. 

The  first  step  which  should,  therefore,  be 
taken  by  the  beginner  in  this  pursuit,  or  by 
such  as  desire  to  introduce  a  better  class  of 
stock,  is  to  choose  the  breed  or  breeds  which  it 
is  intended  to  maintain  in  accordance  with 
definite  principles.  This  question  involves  care- 
ful consideration  before  it  is  finally  determined. 
Should  it  be,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  that 
there  are  already  other  breeders  who  have 
proved  the  adaptability^  of  given  breeds  to  the 
immediate  conditions,  and  have  been  successful 
in  their  operations,  it  is  a  wise  policy  to  build 
upon  their  experience,  rather  than  to  strike  out 
in  other  directions.  On  the  other  hand,  should 
it  be  that  examples  are  available  of  breeds  which 
have  failed  in  these  respects,  then  such  classes 
of  poultry  should  be  avoided.  In  that  case, 
before  choice  is  made  it  is  wise  to  make  careful 
enquiry  as  to  how  any  breed  has  acted  elsewhere 
under  similar  conditions  of  soil,  climate  and 
elevation,  for  in  this  matter  much  guidance  can 
be  obtained,  and  many  mistakes  avoided.  The 
point  here  submitted  is  specially  important  in  a 
highly  diversified  country  like  the  United 
Kingdom.  Adaptability  to  environment,  there- 
fore, is  a  supreme  consideration,  where  the 
object  is  profitable  production  of  eggs  and  flesh. 
Such  cannot  be  determined  as  a  question  of 
fancy  or  arbitral  predilection.  These  must  be 
left  to  the  amateur  and  the  exhibitor. 

Uniformity  of  Breeds. 

With  regard  to  how  far  uniformity  of  breed  in 
any  district  is  desirable,  it  may  be  permitted  to 
reproduce  what  I  brought  forward  at  the  Dublin 
Conference  in  191 1:  "Enlargement  of  choice 
may  be  a  positive  hindrance.  Indiscriminate 
racial  selection  is,  generally  speaking,  a  mistake. 
A  measure  of  uniformity  of  the  fowls  met  with 
over  a  given  area,  where  the  environment  is 
equal,  is  natural,  provided,  of  course,  that  the 


breed  or  breeds  are  suitable  thereto.  I,et  me 
remind  you  that  France  built  up  her  poultry 
industry  in  this  manner,  and  later  observations 
have  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  so  doing.  Nearly 
all  the  most  successful  developments  of  recent 
years  have  been  on  these  lines.  Egg  production 
in  Denmark,  at  Petaluma  in  California,  in  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  in  Australia;  table 
poultry  in  South-eastern  England,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, in  various  departments  of  France,  in 
East  Flanders,  and  in  the  South  Shore  districts 
of  Massachusetts,  have,  in  each  individual  in- 
stance named  been  mainly  with  one  breed, 
modified  here  and  there  by  introduction  of  a 
second.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that,  when  such 
is  the  case,  it  is  much  easier  to  appreciate  the 
racial  values,  and  a  single  breed  is  capable  of 
more  rigid  and  careful  selection,  generation  after 
generation,  than  is  possible  when  all  sorts  are 
found  in  a  district,  whilst  the  introduction  of 
fresh  stock  of  a  high  quality  is  made  easier.  I 
submit  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  our  main 
effort  should  not  be  restricted  so  much  as  in  the 
past,  to  increase  in  the  number  of  fowls  kept — 
at  any  rate  over  those  sections  where  the  most 
progress  has  been  made,  though  the  United 
Kingdom  could  treble  its  stock  of  poultry^ — as 
to  advancement  of  the  productiveness  of  what 
we  now  possess.  A  good  deal  has  been  done  in 
this  direction,  but  much  more  remains  to  be 
accomplished  for  improvement."  Unity  of 
choice  is  of  primary  importance.  It  is  prefer- 
able, therefore,  as  a  general  rule,  to  adopt  the 
breed  which  is  mainly  found  in  any  given  area, 
and  which  has  proved  its  suitability  thereto,  so 
long  as  that  retains  its  virility  and  productive- 
ness. We  have  sufficient  instances  to  show  that 
changes  are  required,  for  races  of  poultry  in 
process  of  time  become  exhausted,  as  do  plants 
and  cereals.  Cases  in  point  are  the  substitution 
of  the  FaveroUe  for  the  Houdan  in  the  Seine-et- 
Oise  district  of  France,  and  of  the  Bronze 
American  Turkey  for  the  Black  Norfolk  in  East 
Anglia.  These  might  be  multiplied,  but  will 
suffice  to  illustrate  my  point.  When  that  is  true 
pioneers  render  valuable  service  in  testing  new 
forms,  and  ultimately  should  lead  to  a  general 
transferrence  to  the  race  found  most  useful. 
Whilst  on  the  other  hand  indiscriminate  intro- 
duction of  breeds  in  any  district,  making  for 
lack  of  uniformity  in  the  produce  marketed,  on 
the  other  hand  retention  of  a  class  of  bird  which 
has  lost  its  economic  value,  is  foolish  in  the 
extreme — a  species  of  conservatism  which  is 
individually  and  nationally  a  distinct  hindrance 
to  progress. 
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Choice  of  Individuals. 

Not  alone  are  there  great  variations  between 
the  races  of  poultry,  more  especialh'  fowls,  but 
also  differences  between  individual  members  of 
one  breed  or  race  or  variety.  No  two  birds  are 
ever  exactly  alike.  As  to  man}'  of  the  causes  of 
such  variation  we  have  no  reliable  data  a\-ail- 
able.  One  pullet  will  often  la}'  double  the 
number  of  eggs  produced  b}'  a  full  sister  hatched 
from  the  same  nest.  Some  of  these  differences 
ma}'  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  families  or 
strains  have  been  bred  and  reared  under  totally 
different  conditions  and  for  different  ends.  This 
question  of  variation  is  of  the  deepest  interest, 
but  cannot  now  be  discussed.    That  is  dealt 


stock,  more  especially  if  the  soil  conditions 
were  favourable  to  the  purpose  in  view,  selecting 
continuously  for  quantity  and  quality  of  flesh  in 
the  chickens,  for  softness  of  bone,  and  to  some 
extent  for  size,  he  would  evolve  a  totally  distinct 
strain,  one  in  which  egg  production  would  be 
very  much  lower  than  that  first  named.  And,  if 
a  third  breeder  set  out  to  produce  Bantams,  he 
could,  in  process  of  time  attain  that  object, 
although  it  would  take  much  longer  to  realise. 
In  each  of  these  the  racial  characters  could  be 
maintained  pure,  the  difference  being  in  size, 
type  and  productiveness.  I  do  not  say  that  as 
a  question  of  economics  the  ends  in  view  could 
not  be  arrived  at  more  speedily  by  the  introduc_ 


Another  specimen  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Dewey's  Sicilian  Buttercups.  iCopyrisht. 


with  in  my  work  "Races  of  Domestic  Poultry." 
It  is  enough  if  I  point  out  that  the  plasticity  of 
poultry  and  their  responsiveness  to  conditional 
as  well  as  selective  influences,  have  the  effect  of 
modifying  both  external  characters  as  well  as 
economic  qualities,  though  only  partially  ac- 
counting for  the  variations  met  with.  For 
instance,  taking  one  of  the  modern  varieties, 
say,  the  w^hite  Orpington,  it  would  be  possible 
to  produce  three,  if  not  four  types.  If  one 
breeder  set  himself  to  improve  the  laying  quality 
and  over  a  series  of  years  selected  as  stock  those 
with  smaller  sized  bodies  which  have  proved 
themselves  to  be  high  in  fecundity,  mated  with 
males  which  embody  the  same  quality,  he  would 
in  course  of  time  evolve  a  distinctive  type. 
Should  another  breeder  take  the  same  original 


tion  of  alien  blood.  In  doing  so,  however,  other 
changes  would  probably  result,  modifying  the 
distinctive  racial  characters.  As  will  be  evident 
the  power  in  the  hands  of  breeders  is  very  con- 
siderable, though  there  are  limitations  imposed 
by  natural  tendencies  and  influences.  A  further 
point  is  that  the  standards  adopted  check  natur- 
al developments  in  the  way  suggested. 

Structure  of  Body. 

The  experience  is  that  it  is  impossible  to 
breed  without  variation.  That  is  true  in  regard 
to  external  characters  and  equally  so  with 
productive  qualities.  Were  it  not  so  breeding 
would  be  as  easy  as  it  is  now  difficult.  What 
are  commonly  called  "sports"  that  is,  excep- 
tional and  often  unexpected  departures  from  the 
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normal,  are  usually  mutations,  without  power  of 
transmission  to  future  generations,  though  that 
is  not  always  the  case,  because  many  varieties 
of  breeds  have  originated  in  this  way,  and  are 
sometimes  permanent.  Abnormal  laying  may 
also  be  so  classed.  If  variations  were  easily 
transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another,  we 
should  lose  even  the  measure  of  fixity  we  now 
possess,  and  there  would  be  no  certainty  in 
breeding,  At  the  same  time  improvement  must 
be  through  individuals,  or  as  stated  by  Professor 
Eugene  Davenport,  "the  excellence  of  breeding 
is  mainly  shown  in  the  capacity  for  develop- 
ment," which  may  include  every  part  and  every 
function  of  the  body.  Capacity  and  fulfilment, 
however,  are  not  the  same.  That  all  poultry 
have  greater  capacity  than  is  developed  is  evi- 
dent. 

It  is  desirable  to  enquire  how  far  it  may  be 
possible  to  form  a  judgement  as  to  economic 
qualities  by  the  shape  and  structure  and  general 
conformation  of  each  individual,  presuming  that 
these  are  in  conformity  with  the  general  type  of 
breed  or  race.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  we 
cannot  expect  a  merely  mechanical  grading, 
working  with  the  exactitude  of  a  barometer. 
But  it  is  within  general  experience  that  function- 
al development  is  in  correlation  with  general 
appearances.  The  signs  which  mark  meat 
breeds  of  cattle  trom  dairy  stock  are  evident, 
though  in  the  latter  are  great  variations  so  far 
as  the  milk  yield  is  concerned.  That,  however, 
is  due  to  development  of  inherent  capacity. 

As  a  consequence  we  are  justified  in  expecting 
that,  as  a  general  guide  in  selection,  there  are 
indications  of  service  to  the  breeder,  though 
these  may  not  be  absolute.  The  most  we  can 
expect  in  this  way  is  that  the  latent  capacity 
can  be  discerned.  Development  of  that  capacity 
will  depend  upon  other  influences. 

If  the  .structure  of  fowls  is  considered  we  are 
at  once  met  with  the  fact  that  the  best  quality 
of  flesh  is  found  upon  the  breast.  The  object  of 
all  who  seek  to  breed  first-class  table  poultry  is 
an  abundance  of  breast  meat,  with  as  little  as 
possible  elsewhere.  This  is  secured  by  expand- 
ing the  muscles  covering  the  sternum,  and  as  a 
consequence  development  is  entirely  in  that 
direction.  Invariably  is  this  associated  with 
large  wings,  for  the  flesh  on  either  side  of  the 
sternum  form  the  motor  muscles  for  the  flights. 
On  the  otlier  hand  in  developing  the  laying 
powers  of  a  hen,  there  is  enlargement  of  the  egg 
organs,  for  one  of  the  best  known  facts  in  con- 
nection with  every  form  of  life  is  that  use 
increases  and  disuse  decreases,  size.  As  the 
egg  organs  of  a  fowl  must  necessarily  lie  in  the 
posterior  part  of  the  body,  if  they  are  specially 
developed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  entire  part 
s  large  as  compared  with  breeds  or  families  bred 


for  table  or  breast  properties.  It  should  here  be 
pointed  out  that  the  posterior  part  of  a  hen  is 
greater  than  that  of  a  cock,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  she  has  to  provide  for  egg  organs, 
and  he  has  not.  At  the  same  time  the  structure 
of  the  male  of  a  highly  fecund  or  a  full  fleshed 
breed  or  family,  conforms  to  the  type  of  the 
race.  And  a  further  point  is  to  be  noted, 
namely,  that  in  heavy  laying  birds  the  legs  are 
set  well  apart  to  give  play  to  the  egg  organs. 

Size  of  Body  and  Size  of  Eggs. 

That  the  size  of  egg  as  produced  by  many 
breeds  of  fowls  is  abnormal  may  be  accepted, 
due  to  better  feeding  and  selection.  My  im- 
mediate purpose  is  to  show  that  the  size  of  egg 
does  not  follow  that  of  the  body.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Dorking,  all  the  larger  breeds 
and  varieties  of  fowls  lay  comparatively  small 
eggs  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  hen's  body. 
In  contradistinction  the  largest  eggs  are  pro- 
duced by  breeds  which  are  small  or  small 
medium  in  weight,  as,  for  instance,  the  Minorca, 
Andalusian,  Braekel,  and  Leghorn.  Some  of 
the  largest  bodied  fowls,  notable,  the  Cochin 
and  the  Indian  (Cornish)  Game  lay  small, 
though  very  rich  eggs.  The  Turkey  hen  lays  a 
small  egg,  very  little  larger  than  that  from  fowls, 
though  the  body  weight  of  the  parent  is  two  to 
three  times  as  great.  I  do  not  suggest  that  the 
larger  eggs  contain  more  nutriment  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  increased  weight,  for  such  is  not 
the  case.  As,  however,  size  is  a  marketable 
factor  it  must  be  considered.  Careful  selec- 
tion may  increase  the  size  of  egg,  as  it  has  done 
in  many  breeds,  but  appears  to  be  more  easily 
accomplished  with  small  than  large  bodied  races, 
as  indeed  is  attainment  of  greater  fecundity. 


Eggs  Four  to  the  Pound. 

A  United  States  Consul  in  China  tells  of  hens  in 
Manchuria  which  lay  eggs  weighing  from  five  to 
seven  to  the  pound,  six  to  the  pound  being  common 
and  usual.  He  tells  of  some  at  Antuag  which 
averaged  four  to  the  pound,  some  slightly  below 
and  others  4^oz.  That,  however,  he  states,  "  is  not 
a  daily  performance."  The  birds  are  said  to 
resemble  Langshans.  We  wonder  if  this  will  be 
the  next  boom.  A  four  ounce  egg  would  want  a 
good  appetite. 

The  pineal  gland  in  fowls. 

An  Italian  Scientist  records  that  as  a  result  of 
removing  the  pineal  gland,  which  is  in  the  head 
connected  with  the  brain,  from  male  fowls  at  the 
age  of  from  20  to  30  days,  the  size  of  the  comb 
and  the  testicles  are  very  much  increased.  In  the 
case  of  pullets  growth  was'  somewhat  retarded  for 
a  time,  but  there  were  no  differences  observed  at 
maturity  between  the  normal  and  experimental 
birds. 
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SOME   ECTO-PARASITES   OF  POULTRY. 


By  D.  F.  Laurie. 

Government  Expert  for  South  Australia. 


The  animal  parasites,  generallj"  termed  mites 
and  lice  by  breeders,  belong   to   the  group 


must  be  thorough.  If  birds  are  infested  they 
must  be  dipped,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
poultr}''  houses  and  roosting  places  generall}^ 
must  be  thoroughl}^  cleansed,  and  by  the  appli- 
cation of  suitable  agents  the  vermin  and  their 
eggs  must  be  destroyed.  It  is  futile  to  expect 
to  eradicate  vermin  by  methods  commonly 
adopted,  such  as  throwing  about  a  few  pounds 
of  lime  or  a  handful  or  two  of  sulphur,  or  by  a 
half-hearted  application  of  a  little  weak  spray  of 
vSome  insecticide.  In  addition  to  vigorous 
measures,  the  provision  of  dust  baths  is  to  be 
commended.  These  should  be  under  cover,  and 
ma}'-  consist  of  fine  road  dust,  to  which  ma}''  be 
added  wood  ashes  and  a  little  sulphur.  The 
fowls  will,  as  a  rule,  frequentl}^  resort  to  these 
dust  baths,  and  so  rid  themselves  of  the  pests, 
which  are  smothered  and  destroyed  b}'  the  fine 
dust.  Some  fowls  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
dust  bath,  and  this  is  especiall}'  the  case  wdth 
male  birds.  At  regular  intervals  the  birds 
should   be   examined,    and  if  infested  in  the 


Fig.  I.  Goniocotes  Gigas,  Taschenberg. 
Female,  Ventral. 

Arf/iropoda,  or  jointed-limbed  animals.  They 
are  again  divided  into  the  Acariiia  (mites)  and 
the  Mallophaga  (lice). 

The  lice  are  true  insects,  but  in  a  degraded 
form  through  the  loss  of  wings.  They  live 
upon  the  skin,  devouring  its  debris,  and  often 
causing  lesions  or  sores.  Others  live  upon  the 
feathers,  and  sometimes  cause  a  more  unsightly 
appearance  on  the  birds.  The  lice  live 
permanentl}^  on  the  poultr}^,  onh-  leaving  the 
body  after  death  of  the  host,  or,  as  most  poultry 
men  know,  when  the  host — the  infested  bird — 
is  handled.  Mites  and  poultr}^  fleas  are  onl}' 
partial  parasites,  as  they  do  not  as  a  rule  live  on 
their  host,  but  pay  visits  for  the  purpose  of 
blood-sucking,  &c.  As  a  rule  poultry  lice  are 
easily  exterminated,  and  in  this  respect  are  not 
comparable  with  poultry  tick.  Dipping  in  any 
of  the  sheep  dips,  kerosine  emulsion,  and  in 
numerous  proprietary^  dips,  which  are  legion, 
is  a  cheap  and  effectual  method  of  dealing 
with  this  pest,  as,  in  addition  to  the  parasites, 
their  eggs  also  are  destroy^ed.  The  most 
important  point  to  observe  is  that  all  methods 


Fig.  II.    Goniocotes  Gigas.    Head  of  Female. 


slightest  degree  prompt  measures  should  be 
adopted.  When  this  advice  is  universally  put 
into  practice  there  will  be  far  less  heard  of 
many  diseases  which  at  present  cause  great  loss. 

Poultry  lice   belong    to    the    sub-order  ot 
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Hemipteroiis  parasites.  Neumann  says,  "  These 
are  small-sized  (only  a  few  millimetres  in  length), 
apterous  insects,  of  a  dull-white  color,  and  the 
mouth  of  which  is  adapted  either  for  pricking 
or  masticating.  The  head  bears  two  simple 
eyes,  or  ocelli  (often  but  little  distinct),  and  two 
antennse,  composed  of  three,  four,  or  five  articles. 
The  three  thoracic  segments  are  more  or  less 
confounded  with  each  other.  The  abdomen  is 
generally  composed  of  nine  segments.  The  legs 
are  ordinarily  short  and  strong.  The  tarsi  are 
formed  of  two  articles,  the  last  of  which  has 
two  nails,  or  hooklets,  by  which  the  insect  can 
creep.    The  eggs,  called  nits,  arepyriform,  have 


Fig.  III.  Goniocotes  Gigas.    Male,  Dorsal  View. 

an  operculum  at  one  end,  and  are  fixed  very 
solidly  to  the  hairs  or  feathers  by  a  glutinous 
substance.  The  young,  which  leave  the  egg  by 
the  operculum,  have  quite  the  shape  of  the 
adults,  and  do  not  undergo  any  metamorphoses, 
though  they  only  acquire  their  definitive  color 
and  consistency  after  several  moultings. 

MaIvK  and  FkmaIvK. 

The  male  and  female  differ  from  each  other 
in  the  former  being  a  little  smaller  than  the 
latter,  frequently  by  peculiarities  in  the  antennae, 
by  the  last  abdominal  segment  being  divided  in 
the  female  and  rounded  on  the  male,  which  has 
also,  on  the  middle  line,  a  copulative  apparatus 
of  a  brownish  color,  and  digitiform  or  lancet 
shaped.  The  males  are  usually  much  less 
numerous  than  the  females. 

Of  the  Hemipterous  parasites  there  are  two 
families,  the  Pediculidae  and  the  Ricinidse. 
With  the  latter,  or  Mallophaga,  we  have  now  to 
deal.  These  have  the  buccal  apparatus  formed 
for  mastication ;  they  are  pellivorous  in  the 
matter  of  feeding,  and  live  on  the  epidermic 
(skin)  productions  or  upon  the  feathers  (penni- 


vorous).  The  pieces  constituting  the  mouth 
are  placed  at  the  inferior  (lower)  surface  of  the 
head.  The  tarsi  (end  of  legs)  terminate  in  one 
or  two  claws.  These  Mallophaga  do  not  suck 
the  blood,  and  are  in  some  respects  commensals 
as  far  as  the  scurf-eating  species  are  concerned. 
The  Rincinidse,  or  Mallophaga,  are  divided 
into  two  subfamilies.  The  Philopterinse,  which 
have  the  antennae  composed  of  three  or  five 
articles,  and  have  no  maxillary  palps,  and  two 
(the  lyiotheinse)  whose  atennse  have  four  articles, 
and  are  provided  with  quadri-articulated  maxil- 
lary palps  projecting  beyond  the  anterior  border 
of  the  head.  The  Philopterinae  are  divided 
into  II  genera,  but  of  these  only  five  are 
parasitic  on  birds,  viz.,  Ornithobius,  lyipeurus, 
Goniodes,  Goniocotes,  and  Docophorus. 

The  lyiotheinse  comprise  10  genera,  of  which 
the  following  are  parasitic  on  birds,  viz.,  Trino- 
tons,  Colpocephales,  and  the  Menopons.  As 
these  are  probably  all  in  this  State,  they  will 
each  in  turn  be  briefly  referred  to  as  the  occasion 
arises. 

Goniocotes  Gigas  (Taschenberg.) 

This  belongs  to  the  subfamily  Philopterinse, 
family  Ricinidse,  suborder  Plithiriases ;  host, 
the  domestic  fowl. 

This  is  the  largest  of  the  species  of  the 
Goniocotes,  and  is  recognisable  by  its  round  and 


Fig   IV.    Goniocotes  Giqas.    Female-  Dorsal  View. 

very  large  abdomen,  as  well  as  by  its  great  size. 
The  general  color  is  light-yellow,  the  abdomen, 
and  metathorax  are  brighter  colored,  and  the 
bands  and  outline  of  the  spots  are  dark.  The 
female  is  4mm.  and  the  male  3nim.  long.  The 
specimens  here  illustrated  were  whitish  on  the 
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back,  and  the  characteristic  curved  markings 
are  almost  black.  This  species  is  pellivorous, 
that  is,  it  lives  on  the  epidermis.  Theobold 
records  it  as  not  ver}^  common  in  England,  and 
that  he  has  not  seen  it  on  the  fowl.  Neumann 
describes  it  and  figures  it.  In  the  United  States 
of  America  Department  of  Agriculture  bulletin 
on  Insects  Affecting  Domestic  Animals  it  is 
mentioned,  but  the  distinctive  '  gigas  '  is  given 
as  a  sjmonj'm  for  abdovii7ialis,  Piaget.  Curiously 
enough,  the  authors  of  the  bulletin  write,  '  It  is 
the  form  commonly  referred  to  in  English  and 
American  works  as  Goiiiocotes  Jiologaster  which 
doubtless  accounts  for  its  not  having  been 
described  until  quite  recently.'  Either  this  is 
quite  wrong  or  else  both  Neumann  and  Theobold 
are  wrong ;  these  world-famed  authorities  figure 
"  hologaster,"  which  is  a  most  markedly  distinct 
species. 

The  series  of  micro-photographs  are  from 
mounts  by  Mr.  D.  F.  Eaurie  and  in  each  case 
there  is  considerable  magnification.  Any  good 
insect  powder  dusted  among  the  feathers  will 
speedily  destroy  these  insects.  Dipping,  as 
previousl}^  advised,  may  also  be  resorted  to. 

Description  of  Pirates  (Photo-Micrographs). 

Plate  No.  I  shows  a  large  female  Goniocotes 
gigas,  viewed  ventrally  (from  the  under  side). 
Four  of  the  six  legs  are  shown  slightly  extended  ; 
the  third  pair  is  onl}^  partly  visible.  The  bristles 
on  various  parts  of  the  parasite  are  also  clearly 
depicted.  Shows  a  characteristic  rounding  of 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  bod}^,  and  also  the 
first  articles  of  the  antennse,  which  are  longer 
on  the  male  than  on  the  female.  The  strong 
legs  and  claws  are  well  shown. 

Plate  No,  2  shows  a  much  enlarged  view  of 
the  head,  and  gives  details  of  the  antennae, 
mouth  parts,  bristles,  and  portion  of  thorax. 
This  is  the  head  of  parasite  shown  in  plate  i. 

Plate  No.  3.  A  dorsal  (looking  down  on  the 
back  or  upper  surface)  view  of  the  male  Gonio- 
cotes gigas. 

Plate  No.  4  shows  another  female,  dorsal 
view,  slightly  smaller  than  that  shown  in  plate 
I.  This  illustration  well  depicts  the  characteris- 
tic bodj^  markings  of  the  species.  Upper  articles 
of  limbs,  the  antennae,  bristles,  and  mouth 
parts  are  also  clearly  shown. 


ELECTRIC  CHICKENS. 

In  the  course  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Society 
of  Arts  on  "The  application  of  Electricity  to  Agri- 
culture," Mr.  T.  Thorne  Baker,  A.M.,  I.E.E.,  F.C.S. 
made  reference  to  his  experiments  with  chickens. 
We  quote  this  part  of  his  paper  from  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts. 


To  come  now  to  some  practical  experiments  in 
the  application  of  an  electric  stimulus  to  animal 
life,  I  can  think  of  no  more  commercial  example 
than  the  growth  of  young  chickens  hatched  in 
incubators.  As  is  well  known,  chickens  weighing 
a  few  ounces  only,  and  about  twelve  weeks  old, 
fetched  a  remunerative  price  in  the  market — as 
much  as  is.  6d.  each — as  "  petits  poussins."  Such 
chickens  can  be  grown  under  electric  stimulus  at 
about  double  the  rate,  thus  doubling  the  output  of 
a  chicken  farm,  and  halving  the  food  bill  per 
chicken.  But  what  is  of  far  more  importance  from 
an  economic  standpoint  is  the  decrease  in  the  death- 
roll  during  the  first  few  days  after  hatching.  In 
the  summer  months  the  mortality  is  often  as  much 
as  50  per  cent.  :  thus,  out  of  100  chickens  one  may 
not  rear  as  many  as  50  to  the  age  of  three  months. 
This  disastrous  mortality  is  practically  non-exist- 
ent where  suitable  electrification  is  used. 

Let  us  consider  an  actual  example,  carried  out 
on  Mr.  Randolph  Meech's  poultry  farm  at  Poole.  An 
intensive  chicken-house,  consisting  of  six  flats, 
each  large  enough  to  accommodate  75  chickens, 
was  electrified  by  a  large  helix  of  heavily  insulated 
wire  wound  round  it  in  turns  about  six  inches 
apart.  The  current  was  applied  for  ten  minutes 
every  hour  during  the  day.  Six  chickens  only  out 
of  a  total  of  400  died,  showing  a  mortality  of  only 
1*5  per  cent.,  and  the  chickens  were  ready  for 
market  despatch  in  five  weeks  as  against  three 
months.  Experiments  are  now  being  carried  out 
on  a  far  more  extensive  scale,  and  we  hope  to  deal 
with  as  many  as  4,000  chickens  at  a  time. 

This  was  an  experiment  carried  out  on  a  large 
scale,  after  a  very  large  number  of  tests  I  had  made 
personally.  My  own  first  results  were  made  on 
weight  only,  the  chickens  being  given  the  same 
amount  of  food,  and  weighed  at  regular  intervals. 
After  three  months  the  increase  in  weight  of  the 
electrified  chickens  was  about  35  per  cent.  In 
another  instance,  one  set  of  chickens  was  grown 
against  another,  and  the  electrified  chickens  were 
only  given  two -thirds  of  the  food  given  (per 
chicken)  to  the  others.  After  one  month  the  weight 
per  bird  was  the  same  ;  in  other  words,  a  chicken 
grown  under  the  influence  of  electricity  will  grow 
to  normal  weight  with  two-thirds  only  of  the 
normal  amount  of  food,  or  with  the  full  amount  of 
food  it  will  grow  about  a  third  as  heavy  again  to 
twice  as  heavy.  In  either  case  the  chickens  showed 
signs  of  their  second  feathers  much  earlier  than 
usual. 

The  vitality  of  the  treated  chickens  is  remarkable. 
Instead  of  running  away  when  one  puts  one's 
finger  to  the  netting,  they  will  rush  up  and  peck 
vigorously.  During  the  treatment  they  are  so 
highly  charged  with  electricity  that  quite  a 
distinct  shock  is  felt  in  the  fingers  on  touching 
them,  although  the  birds  themselves  are  supremely 
unconscious  of  anything.  The  sparks  which  fly 
from  their  beaks  on  their  pecking  one's  finger  do 
not  appear  to  be  felt  in  the  least  by  them. 
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A  SOUTH  AFRICAN  BREED  OF  POULTRY. 

We  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  Mr. 
Geo.  Bustin,  of  Rietfontein,  Pretoria,  whose  hobby 
for  many  years  past  has  been  the  study  of  poultry 
and  their  diseases,  and  who  has  done  a  good  deal 
of  work  in  connection  with  the  production  of  new 
breeds  (says  the  South  African  Journal).  The 
particular  object  of  Mr.  Bustin's  visit  was  to  intro- 
duce us  to  certain  new  breeds  which  he  has  after  a 
great  deal  of  study  succeeded  in  evolving.  These 
he  has  named  "  Bustin's  Black  Pretors."  We  learn 
that  the  origin  of  these  breeds  was  the  outcome  of 
a  determination  to  out-breed  "  liver  disease,"  which 
is  so  prevalent  among  poultry  in  South  Africa, 
especially  amongst  the  heavier  varieties.  Each 
year  the  most  healthy  specimens  were  picked  out 
of  two  distinct  varieties  and  cross-bred.  Their 
progeny  was  again  mated  to  another  variety,  and 
this  procedure  carefully  followed.  The  result  was 
that  each  year  there  was  an  improvement  in  vigour, 
and  the  birds  were  constitutionally  sounder. 
"  Before  doing  this,  Mr.  Bustin  explained,  "  I  was 
convinced  that  the  South  African  climate  is  second 
to  none  in  the  rearing  of  poultry,  and  that  most  of 
the  imported  fowls  are  too  much  inbred  for  show 
purposes,  utility  being  sacrificed  to  appearance. 
Seeing  that  no  one  was  making  any  attempt  to 
produce  a  South  African  fowl  I  decided  to  embark 
upon  this  work,  unaided  by  any  outside  help  or 
advice  ;  and  I  can  now  claim  to  have  produced  two 
distinct  varieties  of  fowl  which  can  exist  in  any 
climate  in  Africa,  and  which,  further,  can  be  fed 
upon  the  staple  food  of  the  country — maize  (prefer- 
ably broken).  Of  course,"  Mr.  Bustin  continued, 
"  other  grains  can  be  given  also.  Why  I  mention 
maize  is  that  every  poultry  writer  decries  its  use, 
without  knowing  why,  as  they  have  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  experiment." 

We  reproduce  here  some  photos  of  Mr.  Bustin's 
new  fowds.  The  single-comb  variety  is  a  large 
bird,  greeny-black  in  appearance,  with  dark  feet, 
black  eyes,  white  ear-lobes,  red  comb,  upright 
carriage,  and  broad-chested.  They  are,  Mr.  Bustin 
tells  us,  fine  layers  of  large  (almost  round)  brown 
or  tinted  eggs.  For  several  years  he  has  got  from 
178  to  200  eggs  per  hen  in  twelve  months,  and  as 
he  only  hatches  from  the  best  layers  each  season 
he  expects  to  produce  better  layers  each  year.  The 
birds  are  very  active  foragers.  Although  Mr. 
Bustin  introduced,  among  others,  two  sitting 
varieties  in  the  production  of  this  breed,  they  have 
so  far  (for  the  past  two  years,  since  breeding  true) 
proved  false  to  some  of  their  ancestors — none 
having  become  broody.  The  hen  is  smaller  than 
the  cock,  and  their  combs  are  also  much  smaller. 
The  second,  or  rose-combed,  variety  was  produced 
as  the  result  of  a  freak,  the  outcome  of  a  cross  from 
the  single-comb  variety.  This  freak  Mr.  Bustin 
took  advantage  of  and  evolved  the  rose-combed 
variety,  which  proved  to  breed  true  from  its  third 
year  of  mating.  This  variety  lays  a  good-sized 
white  egg,  is  black,  with  dark  legs,  black  eyes. 


white  lobes,  rose-comb,  and  is  about  the  size  of  the 
American  White  Leghorn.  The  birds  lay  on  an 
average  190  eggs  per  annum,  but  they  will  improve 
in  this  direction  each  year.  Mr.  Bustin  informs  us 
that  both  these  breeds  are  absolutely  free  from 
disease  of  a  tuberculous  nature.  They  have  been 
reared  on  plain  grain,  green  food  (no  green  bone  or 
hot  mash),  with  liberty  on  the  open  veldt.  Their 
houses  are,  however,  free  from  draught  and  are 
clean,  and  the  birds  have  plenty  of  exercise. 
Chickens  from  both  these  varieties  mature  very 
quickly  and  lay  at  the  age  of  eight  and  six  and  a 
half  months  respectively.  Mr.  Bustin  informed  us 
that  he  has  another  breed  evolving,  but  he  could 
not  say  much  about  it  yet,  as  this  is  only  its  third 
season. 


AUTUMN   HATCHING   ON  A  SUSSEX 
FARM. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  a  very  successful  poultry  farm  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Singleton,  belonging  to  Mr.  G.  Tanner, 
of  East  Dean,  Chichester,  and  we  believe  a  few 
particulars  may  prove  of  interest  to  our  readers. 

The  farm  is  run  entirely  for  the  production  of 
eggs  and  table  poultry,  and,  therefore,  it  is  a  true 
utility  yard.  The  land,  over  which  the  birds  are 
run  at  liberty,  belongs  to  a  neighbouring  farmer, 
and  being  on  the  downs  there  are  a  number  of 
fields  which  are  eminently  suited  for  the  purpose. 

The  majority  of  the  birds  are  light  Sussex  mated 
with  Faverolles  and  buff  Orpingtons,  and  excep- 
tionally good  results  are  obtained  from  these 
crosses. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  there  were  well  over  a 
thousand  chickens  running  about,  of  which  about 
650  were  hatched  in  October,  250  in  November, 
and  to  the  14th  of  December  another  170  were 
added  to  the  number.  Before  the  turn  of  the  year 
at  least  250  more  birds  were  expected.  These  are 
all  destined  for  the  London  market  and  they  should 
realise  good  prices,  as  the  first  batch  should  be 
ready  for  sending  away  in  two  months  time. 

All  hatching  is  carried  out  by  the  natural  method, 
there  always  being  an  abundance  of  broody  hens 
on  the  farm.  'I'o  give  an  indication  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  eggs  we  may  remark  that  in  October 
the  hatching  percentage  of  all  eggs  set  was  over  80 
and  in  November  about  74.  The  best  autumn 
season  that  the  farm  has  had  was  in  igii.  This  is 
surprising,  seeing  that  it  followed  such  an  excep- 
tionally hot  and  dry  summer.  In  the  September  of 
that  year  247  eggs  were  set,  producing  229  chickens, 
giving  a  percentage  of  9271.  The  figures  are 
worth  analysing.  In  all  19  hens  were  set  with  13 
eggs  apiece.  The  hatching  was  as  follows  .•  7  hens 
13  chickens;  7  hens  12  chickens;  4  hens  ii  chick- 
ens ;  and  i  hen  10  chickens.  We  should  imagine 
that  this  constitutes  a  record.  We  have  never  seen 
a  finer  lot  of  chickens  than  those  running  about  at 
the  time  of  our  visit. 
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BLACK  PRETORS. 

A  new  variety  described  on  previous  page. 
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MORE  ABOUT  "THE  CINDERELLA  OF  AGRICULTURE." 

By  "Statistician." 


PUBIvICATlON  of  the  Annual  Report 
\  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Middleton,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
as  to  grants  in  aid  of  and  the  present 
position  of  Agricultural  Education  in 
England  and  Wales, ^  affords  an  opportunity  of 
again  presenting  facts  in  relation  to  the  poultry 
industry,  showing  once  more  how  little  is  being 
done  in  the  direction  of  promoting  what  is  the 
most  important  minor  branch  of  rural  pursuits. 
Although  in  many  respects  this  is  the  best  of 
the  series  of  reports  yet  issued,  upon  which 
Mr.  Middleton  may  be  congratulated,  in  that 
several  new  features  are  introduced,  one  of 
the  most  notable  of  which  consists  of  reports 
by  Inspectors  of  the  Board  as  to  the  teaching 
at  some  of  the  institutions  enumerated,  al- 
though only  a  few  of  these  are  dealt  with, 
there  are  many  omissions.  For  instance,  no 
record  is  given  as  to  the  expenditure  by  County 
Councils  of  the  money  expended  in  Technical 
Instruction,  so  that  we  are  denied  the  opportun- 
ity of  making  those  comparisons  which  would 
reveal  the  present  scandalous  condition  of 
affairs,  namely,  among  all  the  money  expended 
upon  Agricultural  Education  in  this  country, 
how  infinitesimal  is  the  share  which  falls  to  what 
I  have  previously  called  "The  Cinderella  of 
Agriculture,"  which  term  I  may  be  permitted 
to  use  once  more.  The  poultry  industry  has 
still  to  be  content  with  its  ragged  garb,  the  cast- 
offs  from  the  wardrobe  of  its  more  favoured 
sisters.  The  reason  for  the  omission  stated, 
and  for  the  non-publication  of  figures  which 
formerly  was  an  annual  feature  in  these  annual 
reports,  appears  to  be  obvious.  They  revealed 
too  much.  Suppression  is,  therefore,  the  policy. 
Perhaps,  however,  in  the  future  the  information 
may  be  forthcoming. 

Previous  articles^  on  the  subject  now  under 
consideration  have  been  given  in  the  Poultry 
Record.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  over  the  same 
ground,  but  to  deal  with  the  question  as  dealt 
with  in  the  latest  report. 

The  grants  in  aid  during  the  year  191 2-13 
made  by  the  Board  were  as  follows  : 

(a)  Educational  Institutions...        ...  19,140 

{d)  Agricultural  Research  Institutes  6,434 


1  Annual  Report  on  the  Disti-ibution  of  Grants  for  Agricultural 
Education  and  Research  in  the  year  1912-1913,  Cd.  7179. 

2  See  "The  Cinderella  of  Agriculture,"  Vol.  II.,  October,  1909; 
"  The  Whiskey  Money  and  Poultry  Instruction,"  Vol.  II.,  August  1910  ; 
"  Significant  Omissions,"  Vol,  III.,  December,  1910  ;  and  '"Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Poultry  Instruction,"  Vol.  III.,  March,  1911. 


(c)  Special  for  Agricultural  Research 

and  Experiments       ...        ...  3,008 

{d)  For  Provision  of  Technical  advice 
for  Farmers  and  the  Investiga- 
tion of  Local  Problems         ...  1,568 


Whilst  part  of  the  sum  named  would  be  applied 
to  poultry  at  Colleges,  &c.,  where  this  subject  is 
taught,  the  amount  could  be  a  very  small  pro- 
portion. The  only  specific  grant  is  under  c, 
namely,  ^196  to  Cambridge  University  for 
Poultry  and  Rabbit  breeding.  In  the  same 
period  specific  grants  of  ^1,700  were  made  to 
Horticultural  Institutes  and  for  fruit  experiments 
the  annual  production  of  which  is  according  to 
the  census  of  1908,  less  than  that  of  Poultry. 

In  addition  grants  were  made  from  the  De- 
velopment Fund  tor  buildings,  &c.,  amounting 
to  ^62,495,  of  which  Poultry  was  represented 
by  £500,  the  amount  allocated  to  the  Utility 
Poultry  Club  for  equipment  of  its  Twelve 
Months  I^aying  Competition.  Had,  however, 
the  proposed  National  Poultry  Institute  material- 
ised, this  table  would  have  been  increased  by 
£S,soo,  which  would  have  made  it  more  equit- 
able. 

As  mentioned  above,  a  new  and  valuable 
feature  is  that  of  reports  by  the  Board's  Super- 
intending Inspectors  on  certain  institutions  in 
receipt  of  grants.  Five  are  thus  dealt  with,  of 
which  one,  the  Harris  Institute,  Preston,  does 
not  include  poultr5^-keeping  in  its  operations, 
and  another,  the  East  Anglian  School  of  Agri- 
culture, only  does  so  to  a  very  limited  extent. 
I  hope  that  in  future  reports  the  others  will 
receive  the  same  attention.  I  quote  below  what 
is  said  about  each. 

The  CoIvLEGE  of  Agricui.turk  and  Horti- 
CU1.TUR1;,  H01.MES  Chapel,  Cheshire.  ;;: 

Here  is  a  joint  lecturer  in  Dairying  anci 
Poultry-keeping,  Mr.  G.  W.  Lallemand,  N.D.D. 
So  far  as  theoretical  instruction  is  concerned^ 
only  one  hour's  instruction  per  week  in  poultry- 
is  given,  which  is  inadequate.    The  report  says  i: 

Poultry-keeping. — The  Syllabus  is  so  arranged  that 
only  a  part  of  the  subject  is  covered  in  each  year : 
thus,  while  in  the  first  year  the  different  breeds  and 
the  management  of  the  breeding  pen  are  dealt  with^ 
the  subjects  of  incubation  and  the  rearing  and  feed- 
ing of  chickens  are  reserved  for  the  second  year,  and 
the  anatomy  of  the  fowl,  disease,  and  marketing  for 
the  third  year. 
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In  view  of  the  importance  of  combining  theoretical 
teaching  with  its  practical  application  in  the  poultry 
yard,  it  would  be  desirable  to  modify  the  syllabus  so 
that  the  teaching  in  each  year  should,  so  far  as  poss- 
ible, apply  to  the  seasonal  routine  of  operations  in 
connection  with  the  stock  during  that  yeai. 

This  would  also  afford  such  students  as  may  not 
complete  the  three  years'  course  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  a  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
subject  than  is  possible  at  present. 

So  far  as  the  practical  side  is  concerned,  the 
farm  consists  of  about  84  acres,  on  which  is  a 
Poultry  Section,  described  as  under : 

Poultry  Department. — A  stock  of  from  100 — 200 
head  of  poultry  is  kept  on  the  farm,  and  consists  of 
pure-bred  birds  such  as  white  Wyandottes,  Faver- 
olles,  Orpingtons,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  white  Leg- 
horns, a  certain  number  of  selected  first  crosses,  a 
flock  of  Indian  Runner  ducks,  and  of  Aylesbury 
ducks.  The  quality  and  condition  of  the  stock  are 
satisfactorj^ 

Suitable  accommodation  is  provided  for  the  breed- 
ing pens  in  a  row  of  well-constructed  houses,  with 
covered  sheds  and  enclosed  runs,  which  are  situated 
at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  College  building. 
A  portion  of  the  stock  is  located  in  portable  houses 
in  various  fields  on  the  farm.  The  two  flocks  of 
ducks  occupy  separate  pens,  and  are  supplied  with 
good  houses  and  have  free  access  to  a  pond. 

Provision  is  made  for  fattening  a  few  birds  regu- 
larly for  demonstration  purposes  in  a  small  open- 
fronted  shed,  in  which  the  coops  are  placed  for 
trough  feeding. 

The  equipment  for  natural  and  artificial  inciibation 
and  rearing  is  adequate ;  machines  of  both  the  hot 
air  and  hot  water  type  are  used  for  artificial  incuba- 
tion. 

The  birds  are  kept  under  healthy  conditions ;  ven- 
tilation, cleanliness,  and  regularity  in  feeding  receive 
due  attention,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  plant 
is  sound. 

The  general  observations  made  as  to  the  sec- 
tion says  : 

Educational  value  of  the  Poultry  Department. — The 
students  are  required  to  perform  regular  duties  in 
connection  with  the  care  and  management  of  the 
stock,  and  these  duties  are  so  arranged  that  each 
student  acquires  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  details 
of  the  daily  routine  in  regard  to  the  management  of 
farm  poultry. 

The  lecturer  conducts  practical  demonstrations  in 
killing,  plucking,  and  trussing  poultry,  and  the 
students  are  afforded  opportunities  for  practice  in 
these  operations. 

While  experiments  are  carried  out  to  a  limited 
extent  in  this  Department,  it  is  probable  that  more 
work  of  this  nature  could  profitably  be  undertaken  ; 
familiarity  with  approved  methods  of  conducting 
experiments  would  afford  the  students  a  valuable 
training  in  attention  to  detail,  and  would  tend  to 
cultivate  the  power  of  observation. 

Trap-nests  do  not  appear  to  be  in  use,  or  to  form 
part  of  the  equipment,  and  it  is  desirable  that  the 
practice  of  collecting  accurate  laying  records  by  this 
means  should  be  encouraged.  The  use  of  trap-nests 
involves  additional  labour,  but  in  an  educational 
establishment  this  labour  would  be  well  spent. 

The  formation  and  maintenance  of  approved 
strains  of  fowls  producing  a  high  average  yield  of 
eggs  are  of  educational  and  practical  importance. 

The  distribution  of  eggs  for  setting  to  farmers, 
smallholders,  and  labourers  in  the  County  might  be 
further  developed  by  the  College,  particularly  if 


attention  were  directed  to  establishing  flocks  of 
tested  layers  specially  maintained  for  that  purpose. 

More  attention  might  be  paid  to  turkey-raising,  as 
this  branch  of  Poultry  Ctilture  does  not  appear  to 
receive  adequate  attention. 

MlDI^AND  AgRICULTURAIv  AND  DAIRY  COLLEGE, 

Kingston,  Derby, 

At  this  institution  is  a  full  time  Poultry 
Instructor,  Mr  E.  Russell,  who  has  as  assistant 
Mr.  J.  V.  Moore.  The  in-coUege  students  give 
two  hours  per  week  to  this  subject,  and  a  special 
poultry  course  is  arranged  from  time  to  time. 
Very  little  is  said  in  the  report  as  to  this  teach- 
ing, as  is  seen  by  the  following  quotation  : 

Poultry-keeping  Course. — Once  each  year  a  special 
poultry-keeping  course  is  held,  opening  in  April  and 
continuing  for  a  period  of  twelve  weeks.  The  curri- 
culum provides  instruction  in  all  branches  of  the 
subject  and  at  the  close  of  the  course  the  students 
are  required  to  undergo  an  examination  conducted 
by  an  external  examiner  whose  recommendation 
must  be  obtained  before  the  College  Certificate  in 
Poultry-keeping  is  awarded. 

This  course  has  been  in  operation  only  since  1910, 

The  observations  and  criticisms  made  on  the 

poultry  plant  are : 

Poultry  Department. — The  poultry  pens,  boiler 
house,  food  store,  and  fattening  shed  occupy  an 
enclosed  space  of  about  two  acres,  situated  a  short 
distance  from  the  College.  There  are  18  large  pens 
with  grass  runs,  in  which  the  adult  stock  is  housed, 
and  there  is  a  row  of  18  smaller  pens,  the  majority 
of  which  were  unoccupied  at  the  time  of  inspection, 
and  some  of  these  were  being  modified  and 
improved. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  houses  and  runs 
is  not  such  as  to  economise  labour,  nor  is  their 
character  such  as  to  give  the  students  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  different  approved  methods  of 
housing.  In  an  educational  institution  of  this  kind 
it  would  seem  desirable  to  demonstrate  various 
methods  of  housing  and  feeding. 

The  stock  consists  of  about  180  adult  birds,  while 
1,000-1,200  chickens  are  hatched  annually  ;  many  of 
these  are  sold  as  day-old  chickens.  No  particular 
provision  is  made  for  reserving  ground  for  rearing 
the  birds  and  the  Instructor  has  pointed  out  the 
necessity  for  taking  some  steps  to  provide  additional 
ground  for  this  purpose.  Breeding  pens  of  selected 
Sitting  and  Non-Sitting  varieties  are  maintained, 
such  as  Sussex,  Wyandotte,  Orpington,  Minorca, 
Leghorn,  and  Aylesbury  ducks.  No  stock  of  turkeys 
is  kept  and  no  turkeys  are  regularly  reared. 

An  excellent  Incubator  room  containing  six 
machines,  some  of  the  hot-water  and  some  of  the 
hot-air  type,  has  been  erected  close  to  the  College 
and  adjoining  the  fire-engine  shed. 

The  supply  of  appliances  for  artificial  and  natural 
rearing  appears  to  be  adequate,  and  many  of  the 
coops  and  chicken  arks  have  been  made  by  the 
Instructor,  or  by  the  students,  under  his  supervision. 
The  fattening  shed  provides  ample  accommodation 
for  a  sufficient  number  of  birds  to  afford  the  pupils 
useful  practical  instruction.  A  cramming  machine 
forms  part  of  the  equipment.  During  the  autumn 
and  winter  months  the  Instructor  is  engaged,  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  week,  in  extension  work,  and 
the  management  of  the  yard  is  carried  on  by  his 
assistant,  a  youth  who  is  learning  to  become  a  fully 
qualified  poultry  man.  It  is  desirable  that  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  pens  should  be  modified 
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and  that  the  appliances  should  be  improved  in 
certain  directions. 

The  work  of  this  institution  in  relation  to 
Poultry  is  thus  summarised  : 

Educational  value  0  f  the  Poultry  Department. — Stu- 
dents attending  the  Course  of  Agriculture  receive,  in 
the  third  term,  one  hour's  instruction  per  week  on 
the  Management  of  Farm  Poultry. 

Students  attending  the  Dairy  Teachers'  Course 
receive  one  hour's  instruction  per  week  in  Poultry 
Keeping  during  the  first  term. 

Students  attending  the  short  Course  in  Dairying 
receive  one  hour's  instruction  per  week. 

Students  attending  the  twelve  weeks'  Course  in 
Poultr}'  Keeping  receive  three  hours'  theoretical  in- 
struction and  seventeen  hours'  practical  instruction 
in  Poultry  Keeping  during  the  week. 

About  150  sittings  of  eggs  from  the  College  pens 
each  year  are  sold  to  applicants,  and  the  Instructor 
in  his  report  for  the  year  ended  31st  May,  1912, 


A  suggestive  comment ! 

Hampshire;  Farm  School,  Basing. 

No  record  is  given  of  any  instructor  in  Poul- 
try-Keeping, except  as  stated  below.  Dairying, 
poultry  and  bees  only  have  four  hours  devoted 
to  them  in  combination.  The  section  is  des- 
cribed as  follows  : 

Poultry  Department. — A  row  of  four  breeding  pens 
with  houses  12  feet  by  8  feet,  open  scratching  sheds 
and  enclosed  yards,  adjoins  the  farm  buildings.  The 
runs  are  close  to  a  grass  field,  so  that  each  pen  of 
birds  is  allowed  free  range  on  the  field  every  fourth 
day.  A  small  incubator  room  contains  two  machines 
of  the  hot-water  type,  and  one  artificial  brooder  is 
provided.  There  is  a  small  fattening  shed  fitted  with 
the  necessary  appliances  for  demonstration  purposes. 
At  the  time  of  inspection  the  stock  consisted  of  two 
pens  of  white  Wyandottes,  one  pen  of  Houdans,  a 


DUCK   BREEDING   PENS.  [Copyright. 
Each  pen  has  house,  grass  run,  gravel  run,  and  water. 


makes  the  suggestion  that  all  eggs  of  the  laying 
breeds  so  distributed  should,  in  future,  be  the  produce 
of  birds  which  have  been  trap  nested  and  of  which 
the  records  are  known.  Three  to  four  hurdred  day- 
old  chickens  are  also  sold  to  applicants  each  year. 
During  the  year  ended  31st  May,  1912,  94  Lectures 
were  delivered  at  24  centres  in  the  Counties  of 
Derbyshire,  Nottinghamshire,  Leicestershire,  and 
Lincolnshire.  The  average  attendance  was  31.  No 
systematic  experiments  appear  to  be  carried  out  in 
this  Department. 

East  Anglian  Institute  of  Agriculture, 
Chelmsford. 

So  far  as  this  institution  is  concerned  all  that 

is  stated  is  that : 

The  Dairy  vSchool  is  staffed  by  a  Head  Instructress 
and  an  Assistant  Instructress.  The  School  is  not  so 
full  in  winter  as  in  summer,  and  in  winter  the  Head 
Instructress  gives  external  lectures  on  Poultry-keep- 
ing at  various  centres  in  the  county.  She  also 
judges  dairy  produce  and  poultry  at  various  shows 
during  the  year. 


few  speckled  Sussex,  and  some  young  birds  hatched 
in  1912. 

The  housing,  equipment  and  stock  in  this  depart- 
ment might  with  advantage  be  varied,  increased  and 
improved. 

The  subjoined  comments  are  made  respecting 
the  teaching : 

Educational  use  of  the  Poultry  Department.— Th.e 
Instructor  in  Poultry-keeping  is  also  responsible  for 
instruction  in  Butter  and  Cheese  making  and  in  Bee- 
keeping. This  combination  of  duties  places  him  at 
a  disadvantage,  and  the  staff  might  wisely  be  in- 
creased so  as  to  distribute  the  work.  Each  student 
is  required  to  carry  out  a  regular  routine  of  duties  in 
the  poultry  yard  for  one  consecutive  month  during 
his  course  of  study.  Demonstrations  in  artificial 
incubation  and  rearing,  in  fattening,  killing,  pluck- 
ing and  trussing  are  attended  by  all  the  students. 

Sittings  of  eggs  from  the  School  pens  are  distribu- 
ted to  farmers  at  reasonable  prices,  but  no  trap  nests 
are  used  to  ascertain  the  actual  laying  records  of  the 
birds.  The  Instructor  delivers  lectures  at  various 
centres  in  the  County  during  the  autumu  and  winter. 
{To  be  coficluded). 
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SOME   BLACK-RED   YOKOHAMA  HENS. 

By  E.  H,  Turrell. 
President  of  the  Yokohama  Club  and  Club  Judge. 


I  HAT  are  the  average  profits  of  the  Black- 
Red  Yokohama  Hen?  Perhaps  this  is 
the  question  in  varying  form,  which 
comes  most  often  to  the  poultry  Editors 
of  to-day,  and  it  is  one  Avhich,  it  must 
be  confessed,  is  usually  answered  in  a  very  unsatis- 
factory manner  from  the  inquirers'  viewpoint. 

In  order  to  give  the  enquirers  and  readers  (of 


the  South  end  partly  open  and  protected  by  2  inch 
mesh  wire,  trap  door  12  by  18  inches  was  also  in 
that  end  and  kept  always  open.  Midway  in  the 
west  front  was  a  large  door  that  sunned  the  house 
effectually  when  open  on  fair  days.  After  the  first 
winter  rain  the  fowls  were  cut  down  to  half  the 
yard  space  and  both  portions  of  the  run  dug  up  and 
the  reserved  part  sown  with  any  quick  growing 


A  splendid  example  of  a  Black-Red  Yokohama. 

The  property  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Turrell. 


which  there  are  many)  of  the  Illustrated  Poultry 
Record,  facts  and  figures  in  place  of  generalities, 
the  writer  has  kept  an  accurate  record  of  a  flock  of 
Black- Red  Yokohama  hens  for  the  year  ending 
September  30th. 

This  flock  consisted  of  50  pullets  and  is  large 
enough  to  be  taken  as  the  unit  of  a  commercial  egg 
farm.    The  pullets  were  hatched  March  22nd,  191 2. 

Their  quarters  consisted  of  a  grass  run,  35  feet 
by  100  feet  and  a  night  house,  6  feet  by  14  feet, 
elevated  from  floor,  7  feet  front,  5  feet  back, 
and   raised    18  inches  from  the  ground,  with 


crop,  but  for  an  hour  each  evening  during  the  rainy 
spell,  they  were  allowed  the  range  of  grass  plot 
until  spring,  when  their  temporary  fence  was 
removed  from  their  run  and  they  were  turned  into 
the  crop  which  was  just  started  to  head. 

These  fowls  were  given  no  stimulants,  egg  foods 
nor  any  medicines  except  in  dry  hot  spells  a  little 
sulphur  was  occasionally  mixed  with  the  middlings 
or  shorts  used  in  the  mash.  No  pepper  was  put  in 
the  mash,  but  the  latter  was  always  salted  as  if  for 
one's  own  use.  Very  little  meal  food,  almost  too 
little,  was  given  during  the  entire  time.  Six  penny 
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worth  of  fresh  meat  scraps  per  week,  and  four  cakes 
of  beef  cracklings  being  the  sum  of  the  meat  supply 
for  them  and  their  watch  dog  for  the  year.  During 
the  first  season  until  the  late  rains  of  winter,  they 
were  short  of  fresh  green  feed,  the  main  dependence 
had  to  be  clover  hay  and  sprouted  barley.  But 
they  were  fed  regularly  and  well,  the  hoppers  and 
drinking  vessels  were  kept  clean,  the  water  pure 
and  food  sound  and  sweet.  The  house  was  cleaned 
daily  and  kept  entirely  free  of  all  kinds  of  insects. 

In  the  following  record  I  have  not  only  given  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  the  year,  with  their  whole- 
sale values,  but  I  have  given  the  monthly  output 
together  with  the  average  wholesale  price  for  extras 
for  each  month  of  the  year.  These  prices  change 
little  from  year  to  year  and  the  person  contemplat- 
ing the  poultry  business  may  learn  from  them  how 
to  estimate  his  possible  sales.  The  given  prices  are 
for  first  class  eggs,  if  about  2  ozs.  each,  the  smaller 
eggs  would  all  grade  one  penny  each  and  more  per 
dozen  below  these  quotations. 

Flock  Record  for  Fifty  Black-Red 
Yokohama  Hens. 


Average  Price 

Month. 

Eggs  Laid, 

Per  Doz, 

Value, 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

October 

695 

2 

oi 

5 

18 

5 

November 

908 

2 

3 

8 

10 

3 

December 

896 

I 

Hi 

7 

6 

0 

January 

711 

I 

9i 

5 

6 

3i 

February 

773 

I 

4i 

4 

8 

7h 

March 

820 

Hi 

3 

5 

5i 

April 

821 

3 

5 

6 

May 

684 

I 

2 

3 

I 

9 

June 

902 

I 

4 

7 

6 

July 

824 

I 

3 

4 

5 

10 

August 

762 

I 

6 

4 

15 

li 

September 

453 

I 

8 

3 

2 

6 

Totals 

9250 

I 

6 

£57 

13 

2 

Average  Number  of  Eggs  per  Hen  per  Year 
185,  average  number  of  eggs  per  hen  per  month 
i5"6,  average  gross  receipts  per  hen  per  year  £1  os. 
lod.,  average  cost  per  hen  per  year,  for  feed  7s.  iid. 
average  net  receipts  per  hen  per  year  14s.  iid. 

For  so  large  a  number  of  Black-Red  Yokohama 
pullets  kept  together  in  a  comparatively  limited 
space  and  not  forced  for  egg  production,  185  eggs 
per  hen  is  a  very  good  yearly  average,  even  if  the 
whole  50  had  gone  through  the  year.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  less  than  45  pullets  completed  the  laying 
year. 

In  January  and  February  7  birds  went  into  a 
partial  moult  as  may  be  seen  by  the  drop  of  some 
200  eggs  in  the  yield  for  each  of  those  two  months. 
One  pullet  devoted  her  time  during  March  and  April 


to  hatching  a  brood  of  chicks,  and  between  the  15th 
of  June  and  the  15th  of  September  9  hens  through 
several  causes  became  incapacitated  and  were 
dropped  out  of  the  yard.  While  there  were  a 
number  of  inferior  birds  in  the  lot  it  is  very  plain 
that  there  were  a  few  that  left  the  200-egg  mark 
far  behind  them,  and  I  opine  that  if  six  of  these  had 
been  in  a  run  by  themselves,  as  in  our  laying  com- 
petitions, they  would  have  given  the  pen  holding 
the  World's  laying  record  a  pretty  good  run. 

The  Monthly  Average. — A  study  of  this  presents 
some  important  points.  In  no  month  of  the  year 
did  the  pullets  do  any  phenomenal  laying,  the 
highest  monthly  average  per  hen  was  a  fraction  over 
18  eggs  in  November  and  10  eggs  in  September 
when  the  most  of  the  birds  were  in  full  moult,  but 
they  kept  right  on,  and  there  were  eggs  doing  every 
month  of  the  year.  In  February,  March  and  April 
almost  every  old  setfast  that  had  loafed  six  months 
during  the  Autumn  and  Winter  would  have  left 
these  pullets  far  behind  in  a  monthly  record,  and 
this  brings  another  point. 

The  Black  Red  Yokohama  as  a  Winter  Layer. 
In  glancing  over  a  good  many  poultry  publications 
I  note  that  enquirers  are  almost  invariably  told 
that  the  Yokohama,  while  an  excellent  summer 
layer,  is  not  so  good  a  v/inter  layer  as  breeds  of  the 
heavier  classes.  The  monthly  records  of  this  flock 
refutes  this  assertion.  Allowing  for  the  seven  birds 
that  went  into  moult  during  January  and  February, 
the  pullets,  while  doing  excellent  work  in  the 
spring  and  summer,  did  their  heaviest  laying  in  the 
five  late  autumn  and  winter  months,  when  the 
market  ruled  highest. 

The  Winter  Moulters.  I  note  that  the  pullets 
that  went  into  a  partial  moult  at  that  season  were 
those  of  weak  constitution,  thin  combs  and  narrow 
bodies. Whether  this  point  will  be  substantiated  in 
other  tests,  only  repeated  experiments  can  decide, 
but  it  would  be  well  for  the  poultry  raiser  to  make 
a  note  of  it  and  see  if  it  holds  good  in  his  yards. 

The  May  Chick.  It  has  passed  into  a  proverb 
among  our  poultrymen  who  keep  poultry  that  the 
May  chick  is  no  good.  Glancing  at  the  above 
record  we  see  that  the  egg  yield  was  least  in  May 
of  any  month  of  the  year  until  the  fowls  went  into 
moult.  Many  of  the  hens  became  broody  in  that 
month,  and  all  of  them  took  a  longer  or  shorter 
lay-off  during  some  portion  of  that  month.  The 
secret  of  the  lack  of  stamina  in  chicks  that  come  in 
May  is  made  plain  ;  the  run-down  hens  cannot 
impart  the  stamina  to  the  egg.  After  raising  a 
brood  or  taking  a  rest,  if  well  cared  for,  the  hens 
will  make  a  new  start  and  produce  eggs  with  better 
breeding  propensities 

Individuality  of  the  Hen.  Though  these  pullets 
were  hatched  from  eggs  from  the  same  breeding 
pens,  and  the  same  incubator  hatch,  and  kept 
under  the  same  conditions,  there  was  two  months 
time  between  the  start  in  laying  of  the  earliest 
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maturing  pullet  and  the  latest  maturing  one.  The 
same  difference  is  shown  in  the  moulting  of  the 
birds.  Some  of  them  began  dropping  feathers  in 
July,  and  one  hen  completed  her  molt  by  the  middle 
of  September,  several  went  into  full  moult  in  August 
and  many  in  the  second  week  in  September,  while 
a  few  have  as  yet  shown  no  signs  of  molting. 
Young  hens  as  a  rule  moult  much  earlier  than  older 
ones. 

Percentage  of  Loss.  This  was  6  fowls  or  12 
per  cent.  Two  of  these  died  suddenly  without 
"symptoms,"  as  often  happens  among  a  healthy 
flock  of  fowls.  Nursing  might  have  done  something 
for  the  four  ailing  ones  which  were  afflicted  with 
wasting  and  weakness  at  the  oviduct,  but  in  nearly 
all  such  cases  the  only  profitable  cure  is  the  hatchet. 
All  but  one  of  the  six  birds  were  pullets  of  less 
vigorous  constitution  as  before  mentioned.  Such 
pullets  may  do  very  well  for  a  while  under  good 
treatment,  but  they  have  not  the  stamina  to  hold 
out.  Close  culling  of  the  pullet  chicks  would 
eliminate  such  stock  from  the  flock. 

Location  and  Soil.  A  location  sheltered  from 
the  east  winds,  where  the  ground  slopes  gently  and 
is  sandy  or  friable,  is  ideal  for  fowls,  but  such 
locations  contiguous  to  our  best  markets  are  not 
plenty,  and  the  market  is  worth  more  than  the 


location,  as  was  proved  with  this  flock  of  Black- 
Red  Yokohamas,  which  where  kept  on  a  spot  where 
the  North-East  winds  had  full  sweep,  at  a  height 
of  800  feet.  The  soil  too,  is  heavy  and  undrained, 
yet  in  the  past  Autumn,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
trying  upon  poultry  that  we  have  ever  had  in  this 
district  (Ide-Hill,  Kent),  not  a  pullet  had  even  the 
slightest  cold,  or  has  had  at  any  time.  This  proves 
that  proper  housing  will  overcome  the  disadvantages 
of  an  unsuitable  location. 

Cost  of  Feed.  This  is  given  at  the  maximum, 
as  bought  by  the  sack  from  the  miller.  In  poultry 
centres  it  would  average  considerably  cheaper,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  farmer  who  raises  his  own  feed 
and  has  many  waste  products  besides  with  which 
to  feed  his  fowls  there  would  be  a  great  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  feed.  Still,  at  the  maximum  cost,  we 
have  a  profit  of  14s.  ii|-d.  above  cost  of  feed  from 
each  hen  to  pay  for  her  care  and  lodging.  Plainly, 
with  fair  and  rational  treatment,  from  12  to  50 
laying  nens  for  the  suburban  or  backyarder,  and 
from  50  to  200  for  the  farmer,  are  a  safe  and  gilt- 
edged  proposition. 

This  flock  record,  which  is  accurate  to  a  fraction 
of  a  penny,  is  proof  conclusive  that,  if  given  fair 
play,  the  Black-Red  Yokohama  hen  is  a  money 
maker. 


On  a  Califorian  Chicken  Farm. 


[Copyright. 
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A   SMALLHOLDER'S   FIRST  YEAR. 


Chapter  II. 
HATCHING  AND  REARING. 

In  establishing  the  poultry  section  of  the 
smallholding  there  are  three  ways  of  stocking 
the  yard,  namely,  by  purchasing  adult  birds, 
day-old  chickens,  or  eggs  for  hatching.  The 
former,  though  entailing  a  greater  initial  ex- 
pense certainly  brings  nearer  the  time  when 
returns  may  be  expected,  and  hence  should  be 


It  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  a  list  of  all  those 
breeders  from  whom  stock  birds,  day  old  chicks 
and  eggs  for  hatching  can  be  bought.  Refer- 
ence to  our  advertising  columns  will  give  the 
necessary  information  as  to  reliable  breeders  ot 
various  breeds.  Such  firms  as  Wm.  Cook  & 
Sons,  Wm.  H.  Cook,  Ltd.,  W.  Holmes  Hunt, 
Miller,  Combe  Bank  Poultry  Yards,  Miss  Bab- 
cock  and  Mrs.  Prideaux,  all  so  well  known  that 
they  require  no  recommendation. 


A  Black-red  Yokohama  Hen. 

The  property  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Turrell. 


followed  when  there  is  sufficient  capital  avail- 
able. When  cost  has  to  be  considered  one  of 
the  other  two  methods  should  be  adopted. 

In  any  case,  however,  chickens  must  be 
hatched  and  reared  each  spring,  not  only  so  that 
that  the  head  of  stock  may  be  increased  to  the 
full  number,  but  also  that  young  birds  may  be 
reared  to  take  the  place  of  the  two-year  old 
birds  in  the  flock. 

We  desire,  in  this  chapter,  to  discuss  the 
question  of  hatching  and  rearing  with  special 
notice  of  the  appliances  that  are  required. 


In  some  instances  hatching  will  be  carried 
out  by  natural  methods  :  in  other  cases  by  the 
use  of  artificial  means.  In  the  first  instance  the 
appliances  necessary  are  very  simple.  It  is  not 
a  wise  proceeding  to  set  a  hen  in  a  nest  box  in 
the  fowl  house,  as  this  tends  to  unsettle  her,  and 
hens  as  a  rule  are  fickle  enough  without  abett- 
ing them.  For  this  reason  special  hatching 
boxes  should  be  provided  and  these  should  be 
placed  in  an  outhouse,  apart  from  the  other 
fowls,  where  they  can  be  kept  warm  and  in 
semi-darkness.  The  majority  of  appliance 
makers  supply  hatching  boxes,  but  in  making 
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a  choice  it  is  better  to  bear  in  mind  that  single 
boxes  are  better  for  handling  and  cleaning  than 
groups  of  nests,  though  the  initial  outlay  is 
rather  more.  This  is  a  form  of  appliance  that 
the  smallholder  could  well  make  for  him  or 
herself. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  the  question  of  artificial 
hatching  that  great  care  is  needed  in  selecting 
the  make  of  incubator  to  be  used.  We  are 
quite  willing  to  confess  that  our  opinion  is  that 
a  hen  hatched  chicken  is  better  than  the  mach- 
ine hatched  article,  but  if  a  scientifically 
constructed  incubator  is  used  the  difference  is 
very  little  indeed,  and,  when  compared  with  the 
great  saving  in  labour,  need  not  be  considered 
at  all. 

There  are  two  types  of  incubators,  the  one  in 
which  the  eggs  in  the  egg  chamber  are  heated 
by  means  of  radiated  heat  and  the  other  in 
which  the  temperature  is  maintained  by  diffused 
heat.  At  the  present  time  we  do  not  think  it  is 
possible  to  say  that  either  one  is  superior  to  the 
other  in  results. 

The  earliest  make — and  one  that  still  holds 
its  position  on  the  market — of  the  tank  type  of 
machine  is  the  Hearson.  This  incubator  has 
been  tested  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  and  it  is 
certainly  a  first  class  hatcher.  Although  of 
more  recent  date,  the  Tamlin  machine,  con- 
structed on  much  the  same  principle,  is  another 
example  of  an  incubator  that  can  be  relied  upon 
to  produce  good  results.  The  former  is  rather 
more  expensive,  but  it  possesses  a  somewhat 
longer  life  than  the  latter.  These  two  makes 
are  in  the  forefront,  and  the  results  that  follow 
their  use  demonstrate  that  they  are  hatchers  of 
a  large  percentage  of  liveable  chickens. 

There  are  a  number  of  makes  on  the  diffusion 
principle,  and  although  the  Cypher's  incubator 
was  the  first  to  appear  in  the  British  market, 
there  is  little  to  choose  between  the  product  of 
the  best  manufacturers.  The  Cyphers,  Millers, 
and  the  Glevum  are  all  first  class  machines  and 
with  the  various  devices  for  heating,  regulating 
and  ventilating  they  combine  maximum  results 
with  a  minimum  amount  of  labour.  They  vary 
slightly  in  construction,  but  the  general  princi- 
pals on  which  they  are  built,  are  very  much  the 
same.  The  fire  proof  lamp,  a  recent  introduc- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Cyphers  Co. ;  the  large 
oil  resevoir  and  the  electric  light  installation,  to 
enable  one  to  read  the  temperature  easily,  in  the 
Glevum,  and  the  moisture  device  in  Miller's 
incubator,  are  points  worthy  of  mention. 

One  machine  on  the  market  combines  both 
the  tank  and  the  hot-air  principles,  this  being 
Toope's  "  Asbestic  Hen "  incubator.  This 
machine  gives  excellent  results  and  it  is  the 
only  type,  as  far  as  we  know,  which  introduces 


heating  by  radiated  heat  and  diffused  heat  and 
ventilated  by  moist  heated  air,  automatically 
supplied. 

Although  not  of  very  much  use  for  small- 
holders— unless  they  are  running  a  hatching 
plant — we  may  mention  two  very  good  forms 
of  Mammoth  incubators.  These  are  made  in 
sections  and  can  be  used  for  upwards  of  15,000 
eggs.  The  Candee  Mammoth  is  a  splendidly 
constructed  incubator,  as  is  also  the  machine 
made  by  Messrs.  Toope  of  London.  The 
Candee,  although  American  can  be  bought  at  a 
reasonable  price,  shipped  ready  for  use,  after 
fixing  the  legs  in  position. 

Operators  of  incubators  are  safe  if  they  follow 
the  directions  provided  with  each  make  of 
machine,  and,  therefore,  it  is  unnecessary  for 
us  to  particularise  as  to  their  working.  A  word, 
however,  may  be  said  with  reference  to  the 
place  in  which  the  incubators  are  kept.  The 
first  point  is  that  a  room  with  as  even  a 
temperature  as  possible  should  be  selected. 
Not  that  this  is  absolutely  essential,  but  it  will 
save  the  regulating  and  ventilating  apparatus 
from  undue  strain,  and  will  therefore  conduce 
to  better  working.  In  the  second  place  the 
room  should  be  well  ventilated,  for  not  only  is 
oxygen  required  for  the  proper  combustion  of 
the  oil  in  the  lamp  but  also  by  the  growing 
embryos  in  the  shells.  Lastly  the  floor  should 
be  firm  so  that  there  will  be  no  give  in  it,  for 
this  will  at  any  rate  influence  the  burning  of 
the  lamp  even  if  it  does  not  do  harm  to  the 
embryo  chickens. 

For  natural  rearing  the  only  appliance  re- 
quired is  some  form  of  a  coop.  For  early 
rearing  we  prefer  to  use  what  is  known  as  the 
double  coop,  namely,  one  that  has  two  com- 
partments, for  in  this  case  the  chickens  can  be 
fed  apart  from  the  hen.  For  work  later  in  the 
season  the  single  compartment  coop  answers 
the  purpose  admirably  and  it  has  the  added 
advantage  of  being  slightly  cheaper.  Most 
firms  make  these  goods,  and,  though  they  may 
vary  slightly,  there  is  no  one  that  we  can  say 
definitely  is  the  best.  Special  mention  may  be 
made  of  the  coops  and  kindred  appliances  made 
by  Brown  &  Lilly,  Reading,  and  Boulton  & 
Paul,  Norwich. 

When  we  deal  with  artificial  rearing  and  the 
choice  of  the  special  brooder  that  is  to  be  used, 
there  is  a  greater  selection.  As  with  incubators 
there  are  various  ways  by  which  the  tempera- 
ture is  raised  in  the  sleeping  place.  In  some 
cases  a  tank  of  hot  water  is  used:  in  others 
the  ingoing  air  is  heated  before  passing  into  the 
inner  compartment  and  thirdly  by  direct  heat 
rays  emanating  from  a  lamp  in  the  centre  of  the 
sleeping  place.     In  practice  it  is  found  that 
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there  is  no  difference  in  results  from  these 
various  forms  of  foster  mother,  and  choice  is 
therefore  only  a  question  of  individual  fancy  on 
the  part  of  the  user.  Perhaps  for  the  first  two 
weeks  the  hot-air  types  are  rather  more  con- 
venient, but  after  this  time  the  tank  machines 
possess  certain  advantages. 

Of  the  tank  brooders  the  Hearson  and  the 
Tamlin  are  the  best  examples.  They  are  con- 
structed with  a  view  to  supplying  a  correct 
degree  of  heat  and  efficient  ventilation.  They 
can  both  be  thoroughly  recommended. 

An  excellent  type  of  tank  fostermother  is  the 
Morland  Double  Brooder.  It  contains  2  warm 
chambers  heated  by  one  tank  and  lamp,  and  so 
ventilated  that  different  temperatures  can  be 
maintained  in  each  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
By  this  means  it  is  as  simple  to  raise  two  batches 
of  chickens  at  different  ages  as  those  of  one 
age.  Messrs.  Toope  also  make  a  hot  water 
machine,  namely,  their  "  Challenge  "  hot  water 
pipe  brooder  for  use  in  a  sectional  brooder 
house.  The  hot  water  apparatus  for  this  can  be 
bought  separately. 

The  best  brooders  heated  by  diffusion  are  the 
Cyphers,  Glevum,  and  Toope's  "  Toronto  "  and 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  necess- 
ary high  temperature  even  in  the  coldest 
weather.  One  machine,  namely,  Miller's,  is 
heated  directly  by  a  lamp  in  the  warm  chamber, 
and  this  also  has  proved  a  very  successful  type 
of  brooder. 

The  small  appliances  necessary  for  hatching 
and  rearing,  such  as  thermometers,  testing 
lamps,  troughs,  toe-punches,  and  rings  can  all 
be  purchased  from  the  various  makers  mentioned 
above.  A  very  good  make  of  marking  ring  is 
that  manufactured  by  Hills  Rubber  Co.,  of 
Reading.  This  make  has  been  before  the  public 
for  .some  years  and  has  found  favour  in  the  sight 
of  all  users. 

In  rearing  there  are  three  methods  that  may 
be  followed,  namely,  feeding  on  dry  food  alone 
for  the  first  few  weeks,  on  soft  food  or  a  combi- 
nation of  the  two.  When  purchasing  food  care 
should  be  taken  to  secure  the  best  possible  for 
this  comes  cheaper  in  the  end,  as,  not  only  is 
less  wasted,  but  the  chicks  thrive  better  upon  it. 

The  best  dry  chick  feeds  are  Spratts'  "  Chik- 
ko,"  Miller's  "Perfect"  and  Cypher's,  and  these 
firms  also  supply  biscuit  meals,  clover  meals, 
and  various  other  meals  suitable  for  forming 
a  good  wet  mash.  The  chicken  food  sold  by 
Messrs.  White,  Tompkins  &  Courage,  called 
"  Clarendo,"  has  proved  its  value  in  bring- 
ing youngsters  on  rapidly  for  killing  purposes, 
and  at  a  very  small  cost.  Results  of  experi- 
ments show  this  to  be  an   excellent  prepar- 


ation. If  the  Smallholder  proposes  to  mix  his 
own  chick  feed  he  will  find  the  granulated  meat 
advertised  by  the  above  firms  of  first-class 
quality.  In  this  case  the  following  recipes  may 
prove  of  value  : — 


For  the  First  Four  Weeks. 

3  parts  broken  wheat. 
2  ,,  maize. 

2    ,,  dari. 
2    ,,  buckwheat. 
2  canary  seed. 

I    ,,  rice. 


r  part  oatmeal. 
I  part  grit. 

I  ,,  granulated  meat. 
k    ,,  millet. 


hemp. 


From  Four  Weeks  to  Eight  Weeks 

3  parts  broken  wheat. 
3  ,,  maize. 

3    „  dari. 
3    ,,  buckwheat. 


1 1  parts  granulated  meat. 
I  part  grit. 
^    ,,  linseed. 
I 


rice. 


If  each  part  represents  ylbs.  each  of  the  above 
will  make  a  hundredweight. 

Green  food  is  essential  and  for  this  practically 
any  form  of  young  vegetable  growth  will  do. 
Lettuce  or  cabbage  leaves  are  very  suitable  and 
Jerusalem  artichokes  can  be  used  with 
advantage. 

After  the  first  week,  if  the  weather  is  at  all 
favourable,  the  birds  should  be  given  a  good 
run  and  the  brooder  or  coop  should  constantly 
be  moved  on  to  fresh  ground.  Soil  that  is  in 
any  way  tainted  will  affect  the  chickens 
adversely. 

A  very  good  plan  is  to  feed  the  chickens  for 
the  first  three  weeks  on  dry  grain  alone,  then 
give  a  feed  of  soft  mash  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing followed  by  the  mixture.  At  six  weeks 
give  soft  food  in  the  morning  and  at  noon  and 
grains  at  10  a.m.  and  last  thing  at  night  ;  at 
nine  weeks  a  feed  of  soft  mash  in  the  morning 
and  grain  at  noon  and  in  the  evening  should 
prove  sufficient.  The  dry  grains  should  be 
scattered  in  the  litter  of  the  coop  or  brooder  in 
all  cases,  as  this  conduces  to  exercising  the 
chickens — a  very  necessary  attainment.  Need- 
less to  say  strict  cleanliness  and  pure  water  are 
two  factors  making  for  success  which  must 
never  be  overlooked. 


Eggs  at  the  Theatre. 

On  the  authority  of  a  daily  contemporary  we 
quote  the  following  :  — 

In  Harrison,  U.S.A.,  eggs  have  become  so  scarce 
that  they  are  being  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 
Not  only  are  they  acceptable  for  payment  at  grocery 
stores  and  mercantile  establishments,  but  also  at  the 
moving  picture  theatres.  One  egg  admits  a  minor 
and  two  one  adult. 

We  presume  this  applies  to  "new-laid"  eggs; 
what  accomodation  would  one  be  entitled  to  for  a 
"  fresh  "  egg,  a  "  cooking  "  egg  or  the  late  Mr.  Dan 
Leno's  celebrated  "electioneering  egg  at  gd.  per 
gross  "  ? 
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THE   POULTRY   INDUSTRY   IN  1913. 


By  Edward  B 

[ORE  and  better  poultry,"  "  more  and 
better  eggs,"  have  been  to  a  greater 
extent  than  ever  known  before  the  cry 
in  the  year  under  review.    The  present 
is  the  nineteenth  annual  report  I  have 
been  able  to  issue.     During  the  whole  of  that 
period,  whilst  increased  production  of  native  sup- 
plies has  been  persistently  urged,  at  no  time  has 
demand  been  so  great  and  prices  so  good  as  in  the 
twelve  months  recently  ended.  That  is  all  the  more 
suggestive  when  the  import  statistics  given  in  later 
paragraphs  are  studied.    It  will  be  seen  that  in  1913 
there  was  a  considerable  rise  in  the  volume  of  eggs 
and  poultry  received  from  overseas,  as  compared 
with    1912,   yet   prices   have  been   greater.  So 
far  as   native  supplies  are  concerned   there  has 
been  a  rise  all  round,  showing  that  consumption  is 
advancing  more  rapidly  than  production,  whether 
native  or  foreign.    What    is  true   in   Britain  is 
equally  the  case  in  other  lands.    During  the  late 
autumn  in  many  rural  districts,  even  so  remote  as 
Wales,  there  was  a  famine  in  eggs.  Half-a-crown 
a  dozen  was  frequently  paid  for  "  new-laids "  in 
country  markets,  and  3d.  each  for  some  weeks  was 
the  rate  in  great  centres  of  population.    On  the 
wholesale   markets   good   fowls   have   this  3'ear 
advanced  in  values  by  15  to  20  per  cent.  The 
Christmas  trade  was  one  of  the  best  known.    It  is 
not  a  question  of  increased  cost  for  food  stuffs,  but 
of  consumption.    One  pregnant  fact  is  that  the 
United  States  have   been  importing  substantial 
quantities  of  eggs  from  Europe,  mainly  Russia, 
and  have  also  purchased  high-class  table  poultry, 
which  may  mean  much  in  the  future. 

The  imperative  need,  as  has  been  the  case  for 
some  years,  is  a  greatly  increased  home  production. 
That  is  seen  all  over  the  country.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  many  areas  are  to  be  met  with  where 
organisation  on  co-operative  lines  could  be  under- 
taken immediately,  to  the  great  benefit  of  farmers 
and  other  producers.  Elsewhere  production  requires 
first  of  all  to  be  stimulated.  Societies  already 
established  find  their  chief  difficulty  is  not  the 
obtaining  of  satisfactory  markets,  but  in  satisfying 
the  demands  upon  them.  Competition  for  supplies 
is  very  keen  indeed.  In  fact,  the  future  of  co-opera- 
tion, so  far  as  concerns  the  poultry  industry,  is 
mainly  dependent  upon  how  far  production  is  ad- 
vanced. That  the  country  at  large  has  a  capacity 
for  vast  development,  without  interference  with  any 
other  branch  of  agriculture,  has  been  previously 
shown.  Three  to  four  times  as  many  eggs  and 
poultry  could  be  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
There  is,  however,  a  remarkable  supineness  on  the 
part  of  county  authorities  to  the  importance  of  this 
question,  and  of  inertia  among  those  in  whose  hands 
the  future  lies.  It  is  our  business  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  both  directions.  One  serious  hindrance 
in  many  districts,  is  the  as  yet  unsettled  Fox  ques- 
tion, due  to  the  action  of  some  Hunt  Committees. 


ROWN,  F.L.S. 

Unless  something  is  done,  and  that  speedily,  very 
drastic  steps  will  be  taken  by  poultry-keepers  in 
self-defence,  the  necessity  for  which  many  of  us 
have  endeavoured  to  avoid. 

One  effort  in  the  way  of  stimulating  production 
and  organisation  was  the  Egg  and  Poultry  Demon- 
stration Train,  which  traversed  North  Wales  in 
April  and  May  last.  Full  reports  of  that  expedition 
have  already  been  published,  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  reproduce.  The  enormous  amount  of 
interest  aroused  in  the  districts  visited,  and  the 
awakening  which  took  place  as  to  the  possibilities 
presenting  themselves,  require  to  be  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  County  Education  Committees,  local 
societies  and  others,  together  with  organised  effort 
to  extend  economic  poultry-keeping  on  a  broader 
basis  than  heretofore,  and  on  advanced  lines,  as 
well  as  combination  for  marketing  the  produce. 

In  one  direction,  I  regret  to  state,  a  serious  fail- 
ure of  effort  has  to  be  reported,  namely,  that  the 
proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Poultry 
Institute  has  not  materialised.  The  Provisional 
Committtee  found  itself  unable  to  raise  the  funds 
required  to  realise  the  grants  promised  conditionally 
from  the  Development  Fund,  and  as  the  Develop- 
ment Commissioners  declined  to  revise  the  con- 
ditions it  is  possible  the  project  may  fall 
through.  Such  is  a  keen  disappointment  to 
those  who  have  worked  so  earnestly  for  what  would 
have  been  nationally  of  the  greatest  importance. 
W^hat  may  be  done  in  other  directions  is  not 
yet  evident.  The  need  is  greater  than  ever.  Up  to 
the  present  time  there  are  few  signs  that  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  and  County  Education  Committees 
are  prepared  to  fill  the  void.  At  the  sixteen  Colleges 
of  which  records  have  recently  been  published,  only 
four  have  whole  time  poultry  instructors  engaged, 
and  the  other  four  have  instructors  in  poultry  who 
combine  that  with  some  other  subject. 

During  the  year  under  review  intensive  methods 
of  poultry  culture  have  advanced  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  other  branch  of  the  industry, 
chiefly  upon  "  bird  cage  "  lines.  As  a  hobby  or  a 
recreation  these  can  be  adopted  successfully,  as  we 
have  known  for  years.  Undertaken  as  a  definite 
business  is  a  totally  different  question,  and  it  will 
be  of  interest  to  see  how  many  of  these  enterprises 
are  in  existence  five  years  hence.  Where,  in  my 
judgement,  the  chief  danger  lies  is  the  effect  of 
breeding  under  this  system,  that  is,  what  influence 
is  exerted  upon  the  stock.  Should  degeneracy 
follow  then  the  end  is  certain.  For  these  results 
one  or  two  years  are  not  enough.  What  will 
ultimately  tell  is  the  accumulation  of  influences. 

As  an  instance  of  the  effects  of  ultra-intensive 
and  abnormal  methods  may  be  mentioned  the 
disastrous  epidemic  which  has  devastated  the 
poultry  of  Belgium  during  the  last  two  seasons, 
where  hundreds  of  thousands  of  chickens  have  died. 
This  was  anticipated  in  my  report  on  that  country, 
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published  four  years  ago.  Later  observations  have 
shown  that  it  is  largely  due  to  loss  of  virility  in 
the  parents,  as  a  result  of  bad  methods  of  breeding 
and  management,  and  unfavourable  environment. 

Considerable  study  has  been  given  to  the  problem 
of  fecundity,  more  especially  in  America.  That  is 
a  question  of  supreme  importance  to  all  who  are 
concerned  with  egg  production.  Not  alone  is  it 
how  many  birds  are  kept,  but  the  individual  values. 
On  the  other  side  greater  attention  is  being  paid 
to  the  production  of  flesh.  The  Table  Poultry 
Club  is  now  in  being,  and  proposes  to  conduct 
growing  tests.  Also,  the  Paynter  experiment  in 
Cheshire  has  aroused  much  notice.  When  the 
report  appears  there  should  be  valuable  data 
available. 

One  of  the  leading  events  of  the  year  has  been 
the  merging  of  the  National  Poultry  Organisation 
Society — which  for  the  past  fourteen  years  has  taken 
a  large  share  in  development  of  the  poultry  industry 
in  this  country,  both  as  to  production  and  adoption 
of  better  methods  of  marketing — with  the  Agricul- 
tural Organisation  Society.  The  last  named  has 
been  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  organisation 
and  co-operation,  and  large  grants  are  being  made 
to  it  from  public  funds  for  that  work  Under  such 
circumstances  those  responsible  felt  that  the  time 
had  arrived  for  a  combination  to  be  effected,  in 
order  that  the  poultry  industry  should  have  its 
share  of  the  funds  referred  to.  My  own  responsi- 
bility for  this  special  side  of  the  work  will  terminate 


White  Yokohama  Bantam  Cock. 

The  properly  of  Mrs.  L.  0.  Prideaux. 

in  March  next,  thus  closing  what  has  been  a  very 
interesting  chapter. 

Two  features  characterised  the  Christmas  markets 
of  1913,  namely,  the  continuation  of  a  lessened  sale 
of  huge  turkeys,  which  formerly  were  in  special 
request  at  higher  prices  per  pound  than  for  smaller 


specimens,  and  an  increased  demand  for  geese,  with 
better  prices  than  known  for  many  years.  Breeders 
and  rearers  of  both  these  classes  of  poultry  should 
keep  what  is  here  stated  in  view. 


White  Yokohama  Bantam  Hen. 

Belonging  to  Mrs.  Prideaux. 

As  indicated  above  the  imports  of  eggs  and 
poultry  in  191 3  again  show  a  marked  advance, 
mainly  due  to  increased  supplies  of  eggs  from 
Russia  and  of  poultry  from  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  trade  and  navigation  returns  recently 
published  tell  that  the  total  annual  values  are 
greater  than  ever  before  recorded,  and  now  exceed 
^10,500,000.  The  following  are  the  figures,  after 
deducting  re-exports  of  poultry,  for  eggs  are  not  so 
dealt  with  : 


Eggs 
Poultry 


1911.  1912.  1913- 

£7^9^7,555    ir8094.524  ^9.590,602 
840,014         768,925  909,894 


Totals  ...  ;/;8,8o7,569    ;("9, 158,449  ^10,500,496 

The  last  returns  I  have  received  from  Germany, 
as  indicated  in  my  report  on  that  country,  showed 
that  the  annual  imports  of  eggs  and  poultry  were 
^10,500,000,  at  which  time  the  Fatherland  was  the 
greatest  importer  in  the  world.  The  United  King- 
dom is  now  equal,  so  far  as  values  are  concerned. 
What  is  the  most  striking  fact  is  that  from  1910  to 
[913  eggs  imported  have  advanced  in  values  by 
i;"2, 294,457,  and  poultry  by  ;^i59,668,  or  a  gross 
advance  of  ;^2,454,i25,  and  1913  far  exceeds  any 
previous  year. 

Taking  eggs  in  the  first  place,  the  total  number 
imported  in  1913  was  21,579,950  great  hundreds, 
or  2,589,594,000,  equal  to  close  upon  180,000  tons, 
thus  reaching  the  maximum  of  any  year  recorded. 
The  highest  previous  period  was  1904,  when  the 
figures  were  19,942,549  great  hundreds,  or  2,381, 
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867,540,  or  a  fraction  under  166,000  tons,  the 
declared  value  of  which  was  £6,j^o,s7-^.  Thus, 
while  the  increase  in  quantities  in  191 3  as  compared 
with  1904  was  8"2i  per  cent.,  the  advance  in  values 
in  the  same  period  was  no  less  than  41 '44  per  cent., 
practically  five  times  as  great. 

It  will  help  in  this  connection  if  the  countries 
enumerated  are  dealt  with  in  detail,  so  far  as  the 
returns  are  given.  I  have  added  the  percentages 
of  quantities  to  the  official  figures  in  the  following 
table : 

EGGS  IMPORTED,  1913. 


Percentage 

Quantities 

Values 

of  total 

Russia  ... 

gt.  hds. 

£ 

quantities. 

11453.277 

4>745,229 

53'07 

Denmark 

4,264,943 

2,296,843 

1976 

Germany 

513740 

215,816 

2-38 

Netherlands 

977>35o 

490,717 

4'53 

France  ... 

702,281 

326,102 

3"25 

Italy   

845,789 

420,914 

3-92 

Austria- Hungary 

883,651 

375>943 

4-11 

Other  Countries  . 

1,938,919 

719,038 

8-98 

Totals  ...  21,579,950    9,590,602  loo-oo 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  72*83  per  cent,  of 
our  total  overseas  supplies  of  eggs  came  to  us  from 
Russia  and  Denmark,  leaving  only  27*17  per  cent, 
for  all  the  rest  of  the  globe,  and  that  we  paid  these 
two  countries  £'j,o/\.2,oy2,  which  is  73*42  per  cent, 
of  the  total  values. 

The  actual  increases  and  decreases  in  quantities 
show  more  clearly  what  is  taking  place  than  the 
percentages  of  totals  as  given  in  the  above  table. 
These  are  : 

Relative  Imports  of  1913  compared  with  1912. 

increases.  decreases. 
Quantities  Percentage  Quantities  Percentage 


gt.  hds. 

1,776,179 
641,128 


Russia  . . . 
Denmark... 
Germany... 

Netherlands 
France    . . . 
Italy  ... 
Austria-Hungary 
Other 

Countries  106,702 


176,123 
32,594 


of  totals. 
2*36 

078 

o"33 


gt.  hds.      of  totals. 


10,937 


112,555 
114,336 


0-37 
0*26 

I"I2 


  0*62 


In  view  of  the  very  large  increase  in  quantities  of 
eggs  imported,  amounting  to  14,000  tons  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year,  it  speaks  volumes  as 
to  the  growth  of  demand  when  we  find  that  the 
average  value  has  made  a  further  advance.  The 
figures  since  1898  are  : 

Average  Values  of  All  Imported  Eggs. 

d. 


s.  d. 

1898  ...  5  10  per  gt.  hd.  1906. 

1900  ...  6  5!      „  1908. 

1902  ...  6  „  1910. 

1904  ...  6  9        „  1912. 


s. 

7 
7 

7  14 

8  9i 


6^  per  gt.  hd. 


10^ 


Thus  the  increase  from  i8g8  is  3/0}  per  great 
hundred,  or  5178  per  cent. 

The  figures  for  the  respective  countries  and 
groups  enumerated  are  : 


Average  Declared  Values 

OF  Imported  Eggs. 

1911. 

1912. 

191.3. 

From 

Per  { 

gt.  hd. 

Per  gt.  hd. 

Per  gt.  hd. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Russia  ... 

7 

8  2 

8  3i 

Denmark 

10 

2 

10  9t 

10  9i 

Germany 

8 

I 

8  4l 

8  4f 

Netherlands 

9 

3I 

9  5i 

10  oi 

France  ... 

9 

9  2|- 

9  3i 

Italy   

9 

6 

9  10 

9  iii 

Austria-Hungary 

8 

44 

8  5i 

8  6 

Other  Countries  , 

7 

6 

7  7i 

7  5 

The  group  embraced  under  other  countries  show 
a  reduction  from  1912.  Danish  and  German 
supplies  are  the  same  as  the  previous  year ;  all 
others  have  increased,  but  to  a  very  small  extent, 
except  the  Netherlands,  in  which  the  19 13  values 
are  7d.  per  great  hundred  over  1912. 

In  so  far  as  poultry  imports  are  concerned, 
although  there  is  a  marked  advance,  the  figures  of 
the  maximum  year,  1904,  were  not  reached.  Then 
the   total    imports   were   declared   in   value  as 

,089,044.  The  quantities,  total  values  and  aver- 
ages per  cwt.,  are  given  for  1912  and  1913. 

Imports  of  Poultry. 
1912. 


Average 

Quantities 

Values 

per  cwt. 

From 

in  cwts. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Russia  ... 

123,063 

342,275 

55 

7i 

France  ... 

35,644 

158,399 

88 

9i 

Austria-Hungary 

28,296 

97,641 

69 

0 

United  States  ... 

23,978 

79,454 

66 

3i 

Other  Countries  . 

36,185 

129,648 

71 

8 

Totals  .. 

.  247,166 

^^807,417 

65 

4 

Less  Re-Exports.. 

.  24,049 

81,893 

Net  .. 

•  243,117 

^25,524 

1913- 

Russia  ... 

119,944 

344,665 

57 

3i 

France  ... 

31,175 

142,256 

91 

3 

Austria -Hungary 

26,674 

96,733 

72 

6i 

United  States  ... 

54,350 

212,130 

78 

of 

Other  Countries  . 

46,430 

159,454 

68 

5i 

Totals  .. 

•  278,573 

^^955,238 

68 

7 

Less  Re-Exports.. 

.  9,914 

45,344 

Net 

.  268,659 

£909,894 

191 3  ...  8  loi  per  gt.  hd. 


The  imports  from  Russia,  France,  and  Austria- 
Hungary  have  declined  in  volume,  as  have  the  re- 
exports, though  not  to  a  great  extent.  Increase  is 
due,  therefore,  to  very  heavy  advance  from  the 
United  States,  which  have  not,  however,  reached 
the  maximum  year,  1906,  when  we  paid  that 
country  £"243,750,  and  also  from  Other  Countries. 
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The  average  values  show  a  marked  advance  all 
round  save  in  supplies  from  Other  Countries.  Ameri- 
can supplies  increased  by  nearly  12s.  per  cwt.,  or 
approaching  i  |d.  per  lb.,  which  is  remarkable. 

The  exports  of  poultry  produced  in  the  United 
Kingdom  were  as  follows  : 

Alive  ...  No.  54,249  ...  value  £q.'],^io 
Dead    ...  Cwts.  2,270    ...      ,,  10,795 

Total    ..  i:38,8i5 

The  total  consumption  of  eggs  and  poultry  during 
1913  (wholesale  values)  may  thus  be  estimated  : 

Imported  Produce  ...       ...  ^10,500,496 

British  ,,       ...       ...  9,000,000 

Irish  ,,       ...       ...  5,000,000 

Total...  £"24,500,496 

In  all  respects,  therefore, "the  year  under  review 
has  been  phenomenal. 


EGGS  AND  THEIR  DESIGNATIONS. 

[The  following  letter  recently  appeared  in  The 
Times,  and  has  been  largely  reproduced  in  part  at 
least.  As  it  gives  in  succinct  form  egg  facts,  we 
think  it  should  be  placed  on  permanent  record. 
Editor,  I.P.R.] 

The  descriptions  or  inscriptions  adopted  by 
retailers  in  connexion  with  eggs  are  many  and 
varied.  Terms  used  frequently  mean  something 
totally  different  in  shops  within  the  same  street. 
Districts  in  this  respect  have  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  What  would  be  called  a  "  new- 
laid  "  egg  in  Bermondsey  might  not  rise  above  the 
"  cooker  "  class  in  Bayswater.  A  "  new-laid  "  in 
Hammersmith  probably  would  be  a  "  breakfast 
egg"  in  Hampstead.  Quality  is  an  abstract  ele- 
ment determined,  so  far  as  food  products  are 
concerned,  by  the  degree  of  palate  education  in 
consumers.  It  is  not  like  a  yard  measure,  absolute 
in  extent,  36  inches,  neither  more  nor  less. 

A  case  has  recently  been  tried  before  the  stipend- 
iary magistate  at  Burslem,  Staffordshire,  of  a 
retailer  for  selling  Russian  eggs  as  "  new-laid,"  and 
for  which  a  fine  with  heavy  costs  was  imposed.  In 
the  course  of  the  evidence  submitted  for  the  defence, 
it  was  claimed  that  if  an  egg  possesses  all  the 
characteristics  of  an  English  new-laid  egg  then  it 
is  a  new-laid  egg,  with  which  I  agree,  provided, 
however,  the  English  is  really  what  is  stated. 
Such  could  never  be  applied  to  a  Russian  egg.  It 
might  be  to  a  proportion  of  Erench  and  Dutch 
eggs,  but  I  know  of  no  others  which  come  up  to  the 
standard  of  quality  required. 

The  term  "new-laid"  means  what  it  says, 
namely,  of  recent  production,  and  something  more. 
Selected  for  size,  shape,  brightness,  and  smoothness 


of  shell,  it  must  be  full— that  is,  the  air  space  very 
small— clear  when  tested  by  light,  and  firm  in  both 
the  white  and  the  yolk.  Within  a  very  few  days 
the  contents  shrink  by  evaporation,  the  air-space 
enlarges,  and  the  albumen  becomes  cloudy.  Any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  interior  blacks  or  spots 
disqualify  an  egg  for  this  class.  No  long-distance 
imported,  or  native  egg  more  than  a  few  days  old, 
can  possibly  retain  the  features  named. 

It  is  frequently  thought  that  the  designations 
"  new-laid  "  and  "  fresh  "  are  synonymous  and 
interchangeable.  I  have  said  what  the  former 
means.  The  latter  term  indicates  that  it  has  not 
been  preserved  and  nothing  more.  A  "  fresh  "  egg 
may  be  three  months  old,  but  it  cannot  be  called 
"new-laid"  by  the  greatest  effort  of  imagination. 
In  Germany  this  word  includes  all  that  are  not 
preserved.  To  me  the  fact  of  an  egg  being  so 
labelled  is  a  warning  to  avoid  it  as  far  as  possible. 

What  we  want  to  arrive  at  on  the  part  of  pro- 
ducers, traders,  and  consumers  alike  is  a  clear 
appreciation  of  terms  used,  which  in  the  best  trade 
are : — 

"  New-laid." — Three  to  five  days  old,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  season  of  year,  and  in  other  respects 
as  laid  down  above.  These  alone  are  recommended 
for  boiling  ; 

"  Breakfast." — In  all  respects  the  same,  save  that 
as  they  are  a  few  days  older  there  is  a  slight 
shrinkage  and  the  bright  appearance  has  gone. 
For  poaching  or  frying  these  are  excellent  ; 

"  Fresh." — Not  preserved.  Good  eggs  for  cooking, 
but  nothing  more.  Usually  foreign  and  inferior 
native  supplies,  in  which  value  has  been  lost  by 
delays  in  marketing  ; 

"  Cookers." — A  varied  class,  including  "  pickles," 
often  very  doubtful  indeed.  Faith  is  necessary  for 
their  consumption  ;  and 

"Eggs." — Upon  these  the  curtain  may  be  drawn. 
A  scrap-heap  for  the  other  classes. 

Yours  faithfully, 

EDWARD  BROWN. 

38,  Queen  Anne's  Chambers,  Westminster,  S.W. 


Fowls  and  produce  in  South  Australia. 

The  Journal  of  Agriculture  of  South  Australia  gives 
the  following  figures  compiled  from  farmers'  returns 
in  1912  : 

No.  OF  Poultry. 

Fowls    1,381,880 

Ducks    53.340 

Geese       ...       ...  i9»356 

Turkeys    ...       ...  43-920 

Value  of  Poultry  raised  and  Eggs  produced 
;^54i>489- 
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MORTALITY  IN  POULTRY  BY 
COMMON  SALT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Illustrated  Poultry  Record. 
Dear  Sir, 

In  September  last  a  poultry  farmer  in  the  district 
had  several  fowls  die,  one  of  which  was  submitted 
to  me  for  post-mortem  exammation.  As  it  was 
night  time  when  the  bird  arrived  and  no  note 
accompanied  it,  I  did  not  open  it,  but  called  on  the 
owner  next  morning  to  obtain  full  details  of 
symptoms  and  feeding.  He  kept  about  a  hundred 
head  of  poultry,  the  majority  of  which  were  first 
crosses,  and  a  great  many  pigs.  The  poultry  were 
allowed  to  run  in  the  same  field  and  yard  as  the 
pigs,  and  were  fed  with  soft  food  in  the  morning 
and  grain  at  night.  Until  September  last  the  fowls 
had  been  fed  on  a  ration  of  sharps  (thirds),  barley 
meal  and  about  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  added  for 
every  dozen  hens.  In  September  the  ration  was 
changed.  Instead  of  having  to  mix  the  morning 
food  separately,  the  poultry  were  fed  on  the  same 
kind  of  food  as  the  pigs.  This  consisting  of 
mashed  potatoes,  boiled  the  night  before  in  a 
copper,  and  dried  off  with  bran,  before  feeding. 
The  fowls  were  fed  with  an  addition  of  salt  to  this 
food,  as  was  previously  his  custom.  This  feeding 
started  on"  September  5th.  Next  day  several  birds 
were  seen  moping  about  the  yard.  The  only 
symptoms  noticeable  were  inability  to  walk  and  a 
crouching  attitude.  On  the  following  morning 
(7th)  eleven  birds  were  found  dead  below  the 
perches  in  the  roosting  house  and  several  others 
were  unable  to  move.  The  same  evening  other 
five  died.  I  caught  all  birds  likely  to  die,  i.e.  birds 
showing  any  signs  of  disease,  and  gave  them  a 
good  dose  of  linseed  oil.  There  were  no  other 
deaths  although  several  birds  showed  signs  of 
paralysis,  but  gradually  recovered  after  oil  being 
administered.  Post-mortem  examination  showed 
the  bird  to  be  in  excellent  condition.  There  was  a 
yellow  frothy  discharge  from  the  nostrils  and  beak. 
Internal  appearance  showed  every  symptom  of 
poisoning.  The  membranes  of  the  oesophagus  and 
scrop  were  much  inflamed,  and  the  crop  contained 
a  fair  amount  of  food  material.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  gizzard  appeared  quite  normal, 
but  the  kidneys  and  liver  were  much  delated. 
Microscopic  examination  showed  haemorrhagic 
infiltration  of  the  blood  corpuscles.  Degeneration 
had  taken  place  in  the  epethelial  cells  varing  in 
intensity.  The  vessels  of  the  spleen  were  enlarged 
and  showed  varying  lesions  of  acute  congestion. 
The  heart  showed  similar  signs.  The  buccal 
mucous  membrane  of  the  digestive  tract  was  much 
inflamed  and  full  of  a  yellow  soapy  fluid,  on 
removal  of  this  fluid  the  membrane  had  a  ribbed 
appearance  and  between  these  ribs  (or  rings)  ulcera- 
tions existed,  the  surrounding  membranous  tissue, 
presented  a  dark  red  appearance. 

The  bronchial  tubes  were  inflamed  and  there 
were  extensive  dark  red  patches  on  the  lungs, 
indicating  intestinal  haemorrhage.     The  resisting 


membrane  below  the  lung  was  much  inflamed  and 
the  surrounding  tissue,  very  much  contracted.  I 
killed  a  bird  suffering  from  this  malady  in  its  acute 
stages  (temperature  before  killing  ii4°F).  It 
presented  the  same  appearance  as  in  the  previous 
post-mortem. 

The  inability  to  walk  was  no  doubt  due  to 
contraction  of  the  muscles  and  not  to  paralysis  as 
at  first  appeared. 

I  sent  a  dead  bird  to  a  veterinary  surgeon  for 
examination.  I  did  not  send  any  details  as  to 
feeding  or  symptoms.  He  could  find  no  disease 
present  but  diagnosed  poisoning  due  to  hydroch- 
loric acid.  Not  being  satisfied  with  his  diagnosis 
I  tried  the  following  experiments  : — 

I  put  five  pullets  into  separate  pens. 

No.  I  was  fed  with  the  contents  of  a  dead  bird's 
crop. 

No.  2  had  thirty  minims  of  blood  hypod- 
comically  injected,  from  a  bird  (died  later)  known 
to  be  suffering  from  poisoning. 

No.  3  was  fed  on  potatoes  alone  (the  potatoes 
were  obtained  from  his  farm  and  were  fed  ad-lib : 

No.  4  fed  on  sharps  with  an  addition  of  salt  of 
a  part  of  salt  to  every  three  parts  of  sharps).  The 
salt  was  also  obtained  from  his  farm. 

No.  5  was  fed  on  potatoes  and  an  addition  of 
salt  (same  percentage  as  No.  4).  For  bird  No.  5 
the  salt  and  potatoes  were  obtained  from  my  own 
farm.  All  birds  were  fasted  for  twenty-four  hours 
before  the  experiment  started. 

The  following  morning  No.  5  was  suffering 
from  poisoning,  there  was  a  discharge  from  the 
nostrils  and  the  bird  drank  water  profusely.  I 
made  no  attempt  to  administer  an  antidote,  and 
the  same  night  the  bird  died.  P.M.  examination 
showed  the  same  internal  appearance  as  before. 

No.  I,  2,  3,  and  4  looked  quite  healthy  and 
feeding  was  continued.  No.  i  and  2  were  given 
sharps  only.    No.  3  and  4  were  fed  as  before. 

The  following  morning  No.  i  showed  slight 
symptoms  of  poisoning  but  later  recovered  without 
treatment. 

No.  I,  2,  3  were  let  loose  as  they  were  no  further 
use. 

No.  4  was  fed  with  its  ration  slightly  altered — 
the  salt  being  increased  to  ^  a  part  in  every  three 
parts  of  sharps.  This  was  very  heavy  feeding  of 
salt,  but  was  only  done  to  see  what  effect  it  had. 
After  five  days  feeding  the  bird  refused  to  eat  any 
more  and  as  no  signs  of  poisoning  had  been  seen 
the  bird  was  let  loose. 

The  extra  salt  acted  as  a  laxative. 

The  pigs  kept  perfectly  healthy.  The  pigs 
obtained  the  same  potatoes  as  were  used  for  bird 
No.  3. 

All  birds  which  died  were  pullets,  several  hens 
were  affected,  while  others  never  showed  any  signs 
of  poisoning. 

The  dead  bodies  kept  for  several  days  without 
decomposition  taking  place,  a  sign  that  the  poison 
had  circulated  throughout  the  system. 

These  experiments  show  that  salt  fed  to  young 
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fowls  with  potatoes,  proves  harmful,  and  if  in  any 
quantity  will  cause  death.  Particularly  is  this 
noticable  in  young  fowls. 

Why  it  should  not  cause  death  when  fed  with 
sharps  I  am  unable  to  say.  We  know  that  when 
common  salt  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  we 
obtain  sodium  sulphate  and  hydrochloric  acid — 
perhaps  potatoes  contain  more  sulphuric  acid  than 
other  plant  foods. 

I  have  heard  of  common  salt  producing  gastro- 
intestinal trouble  in  cattle  and  that  ferrets  cannot 
live  if  they  eat  it — but  have  never  heard  of  it 
affecting  poultry. 

I  think  the  foregoing  will  prove  of  interest  to 
your  readers  and  shall  be  glad  to  learn  through  the 
medium  of  the  Illustrated  Poultry  Record 
whether  anyone  else  has  had  a  similar  experience. 
January  15,  19 14.  George  A.  C.  Wyllie. 


seen  that  are,  perhaps,  unique  in  the  Dominion. 
One  can  drive  for  long  distances  in  all  directions, 
and  see  nothing  but  poultry  farms,  or  here  and 
there  a  small  fruit  farm.  The  majority  of  fowls 
kept  are  of  the  Mediterranean  class,  probably  ninety 
per  cent,  being  white  Leghorns.  This  breed, 
owing  to  mildness  of  winter  months,  is  most  suited 
to  the  localities  mentioned. 

Average  egg  yields  are  very  high,  and  would 
astonish  poultry  breeders  in  colder  sections  of  the 
country.  The  birds  in  most  localities  near  the 
Pacific  are  able  to  range  at  least  eleven  months  in 
the  year.  This  fact,  and  the  up-to-date  methods 
adopted,  secure  large  egg  yields  and  wonderful 
hatching  records. 

On  Vancouver  Island,  especially  in  the  Cowichan 
district,  which  is  known  as  the  "  Petaluma  of 
Canada,"  the  conditions  are  very  favourable  indeed 


Mrs.  L.  C.  Pri« 

We  reproduce  several  photographs  in  th 
for  which  she  is  so 

POULTRY  KEEPING  IN  BRITISH 
COLUMBIA. 

Writing  with  reference  to  the  mild  climate  and 
the  favourable  conditions  in  British  Columbia,  as 
offering  a  remarkable  opportunity  for  egg  produc- 
tion, Mr.  J.  R.  Terry  says  :  — 

"  In  some  sections  of  the  province,  especially  on 
the  Gulf  Islands,  Vancouver  Island  and  the  lower 
mainland  coast  sections,  where  small  farms  of  from 
five  to  twenty-five  acres  are  the  rule,  sights  can  be 


leaux  at  Home. 

s  issue  of  Mrs.  Prideaux's  Yokohamas, 
deservedly  famous. 

for  the  successful  pursuit  of  the  business.  Consider- 
able numbers  of  retired  prairie  farmers  settle  here 
each  year,  and  mostly  all  of  the  latter  embark  in 
the  poultry  business.  Of  course,  not  all  are  success- 
ful, but,  owing  to  the  favourable  conditions 
abounding,  there  are  less  failures  here  than  would 
be  expected  when  inexperienced  persons  engage  in 
a  business  that,  as  much  as  any  other  enterprise, 
needs  intelligence,  business  ability  and  attention. 

From  eggs  alone,  a  profit  of  nearly  12/-  per  bird 
has  been  recorded  over  cost  of  feed. 
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The  open-front  house  is  practically  the  only  type 
of  house  used,  and  continuous  houses  are  the  rule 
generally. 

From  three  or  four  hundred  up  to  a  thousand 
birds  are  housed  in  one  house  for  laying  purposes. 
Yards  are  provided  on  the  most  up-to-date  ranches 
on  both  sides  of  the  hen-houses.  The  north  yard 
is  used  in  summer,  and  south  in  winter  and  spring. 
The  unused  yards  are  ploughed,  and  sown  to  either 
wheat,  oats,  rape,  barley,  or  kale. 

In  conclusion,  as  a  proof  of  the  beneficial  effects 
of  climatic  conditions  prevailing  on  Vancouver 
Island,  for  instance,  it  might  be  mentioned  that  at 
the  recently-concluded  egg-laying  contest  held 
there,  the  leading  pen  of  white  Leghorns  averaged 
188-5  per  bird  in  ten  months,  and  a  pen  of 

buff  Orpingtons  averaged  179  eggs  per  bird. 
During  the  month  of  February,  six  birds  laid  140 
eggs  in  28  days,  and  m  the  next  month  the  same 
pen  laid  164  eggs.  During  one  week,  seven  days, 
this  pen  laid  41  eggs,  out  of  a  possible  42. 


PREVENTION  OF  CHICKEN  DISEASES. 
By  F.  W.  Parton  (The  University,  lyceds). 

'j^HERE  are  vast  numbers  of  young  birds  that 
die  every  year  from  ailments  that  appear 
to  be,  from  the  number  of  chickens  affected, 
incidental  to  chickenhood.  There  are  also 
chicks  affected  by  the  same  ailments  that  over- 
come the  trouble  with  nothing  more  serious 
than  a  temporary  check  to  their  growth. 
This  is  probably  due  to  certain  chickens  being 
constitutionally  stronger  than  others.  The 
vigour  of  the  parent  stock  from  which  they  are 
descended  is  important,  as  this  trait  is  trans- 
mitted, and  therefore  helps  the  chickens  to 
ward  off  many  ailments.  There  are,  however, 
many  diseases  that  maybe  prevented,  and  many 
others  from  which  the  danger  may  be  minimised, 
by  careful  and  skilful  treatment  in  their  early 
days,  since  it  is  in  the  early  stages  that  they 
are  most  susceptible.  It  is  at  the  beginning  of 
the  hatching  season  that  by  a  little  forethought 
some  of  the  dangers  may  be  avoided.  Probably 
the  most  common  trouble  of  chickenhood  is 
diarrhoea,  and  the  causes  of  this  are  numerous. 
During  a  wet  and  changeable  season  chicks  are 
much  more  liable  to  fall  victims  to  this  scourge. 
A  sudden  change  in  temperature  will  frequently 
derange  the  tender  bowels  of  young  chicks. 
When  it  is  caused  by  the  weather  it  is,  of 
course,  beyond  the  control  of  the  owner,  and  the 
only  preventive  measure  within  his  jurisdiction 
is  to  provide  shelter,  so  that  they  are  not  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  the  weather  changes  so 
common  in  this  country.  There  are,  however, 
many  other  causes  of  diarrhoea  that  are  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  rearer ;  bad  methods  of 
feeding,  such  as  throwing  the  food  among  the 


droppings,  or  feeding  the  birds  in  the  same 
compartment  in  which  they  have  slept,  without 
airing  or  otherwise  purifying  the  atmosphere  ; 
giving  soft  food  badly  mixed  or  too  moist,  is 
liable  to  disarrange  the  delicate  stomach  ;  or 
allowing  the  food  to  remain  constantly  within 
the  chickens'  reach  until  it  becomes  sour  by 
long  exposure,  and  dirty  from  being  trodden  on 
by  their  feet,  which  are  often  caked  with  excre- 
ment. All  these  might  be  avoided  by  more 
careful  attention.  The  food  should  be  mixed 
into  a  stiff  paste,  and  removed  as  soon  as  the 
birds  are  satisfied ;  their  quarters  should  be 
kept  perfectly  clean,  and  should  any  of  the 
droppings  adhere  to  the  chickens'  feet  it  should 
be  removed  before  it  forms  into  a  hard  mass, 
otherwise  the  birds  may  be  permanently  crippled. 

Overcrowding  in  their  sleeping  place,  and  in 
their  run,  is  mismanagement  that  has  most  fatal 
results.  There  is  scarcely  a  known  trouble 
among  chickens  but  what  is  either  caused,  or 
fostered,  by  inattention  to  this  matter.  Over- 
crowding in  the  brooder  or  chicken  house  is  at 
once  apparent  by  the  distressed  appearance  of 
the  birds  when  liberated  in  the  morning.  It 
is  at  first  perhaps  more  a  general  air  of  debility 
than  any  specific  disease,  which  afterwards  may 
assume  a  more  serious  aspect.  This  trouble 
often  begins  in  a  coop  which  is  allowed  to 
remain  so  long  in  one  place  that  the  hen  is 
actually  brooding  them  among  a  mass  of  excre- 
ment. This  trouble  is  entirely  obviated  by  a 
frequent  removal  of  the  coop  on  to  fresh  and 
pure  ground.  When  the  time  arrives  for  the 
removal  of  the  hen,  in  favourable  weather,  the 
chickens  may  remain  in  occupancy  of  the  coop, 
which  is  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  the 
number  of  chickens  that  have  been  brooded  by 
one  hen.  The  real  danger,  however,  begins 
when  the  chickens  are  removed  to  a  house.  The 
reason  for  this  is  the  occupants  of  a  number  of 
coops  are  all  crowded  into  one  house,  and  the 
accommodation  may  be  ample  for  say,  fifty 
chickens  for  the  time  being,  but  there  comes  a 
time  when  the  air  space  is  quite  inadequate. 
There  are  many  poultry-keepers  who  do  not 
realise  the  fact  that  young  birds  must  have  their 
accommodation  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  their  growth.  The  majority  of  poultry- 
keepers  are  aware  of  the  evils  of  overcrowding 
yet  the3^  are  guilty  themselves  of  erring  in  the 
direction  which  they  so  strongly  condemn  in 
others.  It  is,  however,  no  excuse  that  it  is  done 
in  ignorance  since  the  smell  in  the  house  after 
being  closed  all  night  is  a  certain  indication  as 
to  whether  too  many  are  being  housed  in  the 
available  space.  This  danger  may  be  avoided 
to  a  large  extent  by  very  severely  "culling" — 
that  is  the  removal  of  all  faulty  specimens.  It 
is  very  strange  what  a  rooted  objection  many 
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poultry-keepers  have  to  killing  or  otherwise 
disposing  of  chickens  that  are  a  discredit  to  the 
flock,  such  birds  should  not  be  allowed  to  occupy 
space  that  should  be  distributed  among  the  more 
perfect  chickens. 

Equally  fatal  to  success  is  overcrowding  on 
the  ground.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  by 
all  who  raise  large  numbers  of  chickens  that 
the  first  and  second  batches  do  better  than  the 
third  and  fourth,  and  so  on.  Each  successive 
lot,  if  put  on  the  same  ground  as  the  earlier- 
hatched  ones,  do  not  grow  so  well,  nor  develop 
into  the  same  promising  stock.  It  is  not,  of 
course,  in  every  case  that  the  ground  is  abso- 
lutely impure — otherwise  worse  trouble  than 
merely  flagging  chickens  would  be  the  result — 
but  the  freshness  is  gone  from  the  land,  and 
the  only  remedy  is  a  rest.  Prevention  in  this 
case  is  not  altogether  a  difficult  matter.  If  the 
space  is  unlimited  where  the  chickens  are 
reared,  and  each  batch  have  an  equal  start,  so 
far  as  fresh  ground  is  concerned,  nothing 
further  is  required,  but  when  the  amount  of 
land  is  limited,  an  excellent  plan  is  to  divide  it 
into  sections.  The  number  of  sections  and 
size  of  each  should  be  determined  by  the  extent 
of  the  operations,  and  a  greater  number  should 
not  be  reared  than  each  division  will  safely 
carry.  This  plan  of  having  a  number  of  small 
plots  is  undoubtedly  better  than  having  one 
large  common  run  upon  which  each  successive 
batch  of  chickens  are  run.  This  plan  of  division 
has  a  further  advantage  in  that  the  chickens 
are  kept  in  lots  of  the  same  age  and  size,  when 
they  are  so  kept  their  growth  and  well-being 
are  much  more  pronounced. 


IS  THE  PROBLEM  SOLVED  ? 

By  CARI.TON  Hir.1.. 

Being  a  description  of  an  instrument  invented  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  water  vapour  required  by  eggs 
undergoing  the  incubation  process. 

A  considerable  amount  of  space  in  the  I1.1.US- 
TRATKD  Poultry  Record  has  been  devoted 
in  the  past  to  the  question  of  the  influence  of 
moisture  in  incubation.  The  object  in  constantly 
bringing  this  subject  forward  has  been  to 
impress  upon  readers  the  very  great  importance 
of  this  factor  in  hatching,  and  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  their  co-operation  in  solving  the  problem. 

From  time  to  time  I  have  had  particulars 
forwarded  to  me  of  many  interesting  tests  and 
experiments  that  readers  have  made,  but  a  num- 
ber of  them,  although  absorbingly  interesting, 
have  not  been  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  of 
general  use,  therefore  they  have  not  been  made 
public. 


In  my  own  way  I  have  tried  to  ascertain 
certain  tacts  on  incubation,  but  thus  far  my 
research  work  has  not  by  any  means  been 
sufficient  to  make  the  results  known. 

Mr.  Sweers  contributed  articles  in  the  October 
and  December  issues  of  the  IIvI^ustrated  PouIv- 
TRY  Record  giving  particulars  ot  his  work  in 
this  direction.  This  experimenter  has  done 
great  service  to  the  poultry  industry  by  his 
tests  and  trials  along  various  lines.  In  the 
November  issue  I  contributed  an  article  on  the 
same  subject  and  to  all  three  I  refer  my  readers. 


0 


An  intricate  apparatus  for  tlie  determina- 
tion of  the  iiumidity  of  tlie  atmosphere. 

\Copyrii;ht. 

The  influence  of  moisture  in  incubation  can 
hardly  be  overestimated,  since  not  only  does  it 
act  upon  the  embryo  during  the  hatching 
period,  but  it  either  makes  or  mars  the  livability 
of  the  birds  that  are  finally  hatched. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  determine  exactly 
what  degree  of  humidity  in  the  air  in  the  egg 
chamber  is  required,  so  as  to  allow  of  a  constant 
evaporation  of  the  liquid  portion  of  the  egg,  I 
maintain  it  is  a  fact  to  produce  the  best  results 
every  egg  should  lose  the  same  amount  of 
moisture  in  proportion  to  its  original  weight. 
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The  main  difficult}^  in  the  past  has  been  to 
determine  the  rate  at  which  the  eggs  have  been 
losing  weight.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to 
estimate  this  by  the  size  of  the  air-space,  since 
one  is  unable  to  correct  the  differences  that 
appear  in  various  shaped  eggs  and  those  in 
which  the  air-chamber  is  well  over  to  the  side. 
The  onh'  guide  to  this  is  the  weight  of  the  egg 
itself. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  these  columns 
before  the  two  questions  of  moisture  and 
ventilation  go  hand  in  hand.  Air  containing  a 
high  degree  of  humidit}'  passing  rapidly  through 
the  egg  drawer  will  have  the  same  effect  as  dry 
air  passing  slowl}^  Once  be  in  a  position  to 
ascertain  the  rate  at  which  the  eggs  should  lose 
weight  to  produce  the  best  results,  then,  by 
means  of  the  ventilating  apertures,  one  will  be 
in  a  position  to  regulate  the  evaporation  of  the 
liquid  part  of  the  egg  to  a  nicety. 


ascertain  the  requisite  degree  of  humidity  for 
high  percentage  hatching.  That  certainly  is 
the  first  thing  to  be  determined. 

I  believe  that  a  forward  step  has  been  taken 
in  this  direction  by  the  introduction  of  what  is 
termed  the  "  Incubatus  Moisture  Gauge.''  The 
"I.M.G."  is  very  simple  to  work,  a  test  of  8  or 
10  eggs  taking  but  a  minute,  so  that  during  the 
entire  hatch  only  a  few  minutes  are  occupied  by 
taking  the  necessar^^  observations. 

A  description  of  this  guage  should  prove  of 
great  interest,  and  if  the  results  are  a  quarter 
as  good  as  are  claimed  for  it,  it  will  certainl}^  be 
an  acquisition  to  the  incubator  operator. 

The  "  I.M.G."  is  a  highly  sensitive  balance  of 
the  steelyard  t^'pe ;  there  are  no  loose  weights, 
merely  one  combined  weight  and  pointer,lwhich 
is  moved  along  a  beam  about  10  inches  long. 
Parallel  and  close  to  the  beam  is  a  fixed  rod  on 
which  are  marked  graduated  sections.    When  an 


The  Incubatus  Moisture  Gauge. 


A  picture  was  published  in  the  December 
issue  of  an  ordinary  hygrometer,  an  apparatus 
by  means  of  which  the  air  humidity  ma}"  be 
determined,  but  to  obtain  satisfactory  informa- 
tion this  must  be  worked  in  agitated  air,  a 
condition  which  can  only  be  derived  b}'  the  use 
of  a  small  fan  or  similar  instrument.  As  an 
experimental  device  it  is  excellent,  but  for 
practical  purposes  it  is  of  little  use. 

An  illustration  is  given  this  month  of  another 
apparatus  that  can  be  used  successfullj''  in  experi- 
mental work,  but  the  labour  involved  and  the 
appliances  and  instruments  necessar}'^  are  so 
intricate  that  they  prohibit  its  use  by  the 
practical  operator.  It  is  a  combined  arrange- 
ment for  determining  the  amount  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  water  vapour  in  air,  and  in  this  case 
it  is  fixed  to  a  hot-air,  non-moisture  incubator. 

Although  useful  for  certain  purposes  the  two 
apparatus  mentioned  above  do  not  enable  one  to 


egg  is  weighed  on  the  "I.M.G."  previous  to 
incubation  the  sliding  weight  and  pointer  will 
come  to  rest  opposite  one  of  the  graduations  of 
the  "weight"  scale;  this  is  the  original  weight 
and  must  be  marked  on  the  egg  for  future 
reference.  Sliding  over  the  "weight"  scale  is  a 
loose  tubular  sleeve  on  which  are  marked  the 
"  da}^ "  scales.  To  provide  for  all  eggs  of  reason- 
able weight  the  "  weight  "  scale  is  divided  into 
8  sections,  lettered  A  to  H,  and  there  are  8  "  day  " 
scales  to  correspond;  the  tubular  sleeve  is 
simply  revolved  to  bring  the  correct  scale  in 
line  with  the  pointer. 

When  it  is  desired  to  test  an  egg  on  an}^  day 
up  to  the  iSth  day  of  incubation  (any  further 
interference  is  undesirable)  it  is  placed  on  the 
egg  pan  and  the  weight  moved  along  the  beam 
until  a  balance  is  obtained.  Then  the  tubular 
sleeve  is  pushed  up  until  the  end  of  it  is  level 
with  that  graduation   of  the  "weight"  scale 
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which  is  marked  on  the  egg.  The  pointer  will 
now  be  opposite  one  of  the  graduations  of  the 
"  day  "  scale.  If  the  egg  is  tested,  say,  on  the 
loth  day,  and  the  moisture  has  evaporated  at  the 
normal  rate,  then  the  pointer  will  be  opposite 
that  graduation  marked  10 ;  should  a  higher 
number  be  indicated  then  evaporation  is  too 
rapid  and  must  be  checked ;  if  a  lower  number 
then  evaporation  must  be  hastened. 

In  practice  it  is  recommended  that  8  or  10 
eggs  be  selected  from  each  batch,  and  the  results 
averaged,  as  the  most  carefully  chosen  shells 
will  vary  slightly  in  porosity.  A  fair  number 
of  test  eggs  are  required  at  the  start  of  the  hatch 
in  order  to  allow  for  unfertiles  and  weak  germs. 

As  a  general  rule  it  is  sufficient  to  test  only 
two  or  three  times  during  the  hatch. 

In  order  that  all  eggs  maybe  subjected  to  the 
same  conditions  in  the  incubator,  especially  as 
regards  air  currents,  their  positions  in  the  tray 
must  be  constantly  changed.  This  refers  in  a 
special  degree  to  the  test  eggs,  which  also 
should  not  be  kept  together  in  a  group,  but  be 
well  distributed. 

Incubation  ventilation  must  depend  on  the 
construction  of  the  machine,  but  all  makes  can 
be  governed  more  or  less  directl}^  As  a  rough 
guide  it  may  be  suggested  that  :  — 

To  retard  evaporation  :  (a)  Reduce  the  size 
of  the  ventilation  aperture;  (b)  Place  additional 
felts  in  the  bottom  of  the  machine  to  check 
diffusion  of  air;  (c)  Plug  some  of  the  ventilation 
holes  lightly  with  cotton  wool,  or  (d)  Fill  the 
water  tray  with  warm  water  instead  of  with  cold ; 
(e)  In  the  case  of  a  non-moisture  machine  place 
a  saucer  of  water  with  a  small  sponge  under 
the  egg  tray. 

To  accelerate  evaporation :  (a)  Open  venti- 
lators; (b)  Remove  felts  or  any  check  to  diffusion 
of  air;  (c)  Remove  water  tray  during  day-time, 
replacing  at  night,  or  as  may  be  found  necessary. 

Act  promptly  but  not  violently,  combining 
some  of  above  methods  rather  than  carrying  any 
one  of  them  to  an  extreme. 

The  introduction  of  this  appliance  should  be 
welcome  because  although  it  may  not  solve  the 
whole  difficulty  of  the  moisture  question,  it  will 
at  any  rate  be  a  good  guide.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  principle  is  a  good  one  and  that  it 
should  be  of  great  service  to  incubator  users. 

There  are  two  points,  however,  about  which 
I  am  not  certain  as  to  the  exactitude  of  its 
working.  These  may  only  be  small  factors  but 
I  cannot  tell  what  influence  they  may  exert  in 
actual  operation.  Quite  apart  from  the  question 
as  to  the  correctness  of  the  graduations  on  the 
"weight"  scale  and  the  "day"  scale,  for  which 


at  this  date  one  must  take  the  maker's  state- 
ment, these  are  the  shell  thickness  and  the  age 
of  the  egg. 

The  porosity  of  the  shell  is  an  important 
factor  regulating  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid 
portion  of  the  egg,  but  I  believe  that  I  am 
correct  in  saying  that  this  does  not  vary  very 
much  under  normal  conditions.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  brown  shelled  eggs  are  rather 
stouter  than  white  shelled  eggs,  but  whether 
this  affects  the  porosity  is  a  fact  that,  as  far  as 
I  know,  has  not  yet  been  determined.  Exactly 
what  effect  this  difference  would  have  is  very 
difficult  to  ascertain  without  numerous  tests. 

The  ideal,  I  know,  is  to  have  all  eggs  destined 
for  hatching  placed  in  the  incubators  before 
they  are  a  week  old,  but  this  is  not  always 
possible  particularly  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season.  Kept  in  a  temperature  of  50°F.  an  egg 
will  lose  the  following  : — Out  of  120  eggs  i  egg 
contents  is  lost  in  the  first  6  days,  2  egg  contents 
in  13  days,  3  in  21  days,  5  in  36  days  and  7  in 
60  days.  Eggs  that  have  been  stored  for  three 
weeks  will  have  alread}^  lost  2.5  per  cent,  of 
their  original  weight.  A  point,  therefore,  to  be 
determined  is  whether  eggs  lose  a  proportionate 
amount  of  their  original  weight  or  of  their 
weight  when  placed  in  the  incubator.  Again  I 
must  confess  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  this 
would  influence  the  correctness  of  the  working 
of  the  '•  I.M.G." 

This  gauge  appears  to  me,  however,  to  be  a 
very  valuable  contribution  to  the  apparatus 
already  at  our  disposal,  and,  if  it  is  as  successful 
in  results  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  it  will  be  a  boon 
to  all  poultry-keepers  who  use  the  artificial 
method  of  hatching. 


To  the  Illustrated  Poultry  Record. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  read  the  articles  on  moisture  in  connection  with 
incubation  in  the  October,  November,  and  December 
issues  of  your  highly  interesting  paper  with  much 
interest.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  Herr  Sweers 
has  plunged  into  unnecessary  confusion  in  his  endeavours 
to  solve  the  moisture  problem.  He  seems  to  have  given 
no  attention  to  the  egg  itself.  He  states  "  the  more  the 
eggs  have  lost  in  weight,  i.e.,  have  dried,  the  more 
unfavourable  for  the  yield  of  chickens."  Does  this  mean 
that  the  utmost  amount  of  moisture  possible  should 
be  conserved  inside  the  egg?  The  fallacy  of  this  is 
obvious,  but  in  view  of  other  statements  of  his  it  would 
certainly  seem  that  in  all  his  hatches  the  evaporation 
from  the  eggs  was  insufficient.  He  lays  very  great  stress 
on  the  necessity  of  providing  dry  air  in  the  incubator  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  hatch,  and  states  very  definitely  that 
all  deaths  in  shell  occuring  during  the  last  two  days  are 
due  to  apoplexy  which  is  caused  by  overdamp  air.  How 
then  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  this  assertion  with  the 
fact  that,  amongst  English  and  American  incubatists, 
it  is  a  very  common  and  even  almost  universal  practice 
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to  damp  the  eggs  by  meaus  of  spray  or  wetted  flannel 
and  so  to  increase  the  moisture  at  hatching  to  a  point 
much  above  normal  ?  According  to  Herr  Sweers  this 
increase  in  humidity  should  exercise  very  serious  results 
on  the  success  of  the  hatch,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  such  ill  effects  would  have  passed 
unnoticed,  especially  in  the  United  States  where 
incubation  is  practised  on  such  an  enormous  scale,  and 
where  new  ideas  meet  such  ready  acceptance.  There 
would  seem  to  be  a  simple  explanation  both  of  the 
need  for  dry  air  and  of  the  need  for  moist  air.  If  Herr 
Sweers  overdoes  moisture  in  the  early  stage  of  his 
hatches  then  it  is  clear  that  his  only  chance  of  correcting 
this  fault  is  to  encourage  drying  out  at  the  last  moment. 
In  his  letter  he  says  that  "  between  the  iSth  and  20th 
days  the  moisture  increases  in  an  extraordinary  manner 
in  the  egg  drawer."  This  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  more  moisture  is  driven  off  from  the  eggs  at 
this  period  than  earlier  in  the  hatch,  due,  we  may  safely 
say,  to  the  strong  life  inside  the  egg.  This  increase,  by 
the  wa}',  commences  on  the  12th  or  13th  day  of 
incubation  and  increases  gradually  towards  the  end  of 
the  hatch.  (This  statement  is  based  on  statistics  com- 
piled from  eggs  hatched  under  hens).  Therefore  it 
would  seem  that  unless  nature  is  wrong  in  supplying 
greater  humidity  in  the  immediate  surroundings  of  the 
eggs  at  the  end  of  the  hatch,  then  Herr  Sweers'  theory 
as  to  the  necessity  for  dryer  air  must  be  entirely  at  fault. 

To  quote  from  Herr  Sweers'  article  again — "  The  air  in 
the  incubation  room  must  not  be  damper  than  the  air 
over  the  eggs,  otherwise  there  is  no  ventilation. — "  Now, 
how  does  humidity  affect  ventilation  ?  Here  again  is 
strong  evidence  that  Herr  Sweers  has  been  working  on 
wrong  lines.  If,  instead  of  the  word  '  ventilation  '  we 
read  '  evaporation,'  then  the  point  becomes  clear  at  once. 
The  whole  object  of  ventilation  is,  practically,  to  secure 
sufl&cient  evaporation,  but  if  the  air  in  the  incubator 
room  is  already  saturated  then  the  amount  of  extra 
moisture  which  it  can  take  up  in  the  incubator 
depends  upon  its  temperature  before  entering  the 
incubator.  From  this  it  is  clear  that  a  distinctly 
moderate  temperature  in  the  incubator  room  allows 
most  effective  control  over  ventilation  and  evaporation, 
humidity  in  the  atmosphere  may  be  disregarded  entirely. 

As  regards  what  Herr  Sweers  calls  a  confirmation  of 
his  experiments,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  as  his 
practice  seems  to  be  to  run  his  incubators  with  excessive 
moisture  then  the  only  result  of  the  damp  weather  was 
to  spoil  the  chance  of  the  final  hurried  drying  out  taking 
place.  And  after  he  had  managed  to  secure  chicks  from 
his  second  apparatus  they  nearly  all  died ;  is  it  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  faulty  moisture  conditions  had  weakened 
them  ? 

Herr  Sweers  labours  this  idea  of  the  necessity  of  dry 
air  at  conclusion  of  hatch,  but  in  view  of  what  he  saj's  in 
the  first  quotation  I  have  made  then  the  weakness  of  his 
case  must  be  apparent.  From  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  his  article  in  the  October  number  it  would  appear 
that  German  incubator  management  in  general  favours 
excessive  moisture  in  early  stages,  relying  on  vastly 
increased  ventilation  at  the  end  to  correct  matters,  a 
curious  reversal  of  American  practice. 

As  regards  the  remarks  on  Herr  Sweers  article  which 
appear  in  the  November  issue  I  would  comment  only  on 
one  point.  Provided  that  the  simple  form  of  hj-grometer 
called  for  is  obtainable,  then  how  are  the  readings  to 
bear  any  definite  relation  to  the  amount  of  moisture 
evaporated  from  the  eggs  ?  Consider  first  what  moisture 
is  introduced  by  ventilation,  then  what  moisture  is 
carried  off,  and  then  the  rate  at  which  all  this  takes 
place.  I  think  it  is  obvious  that  a  hygrometer  in  an 
incubator  is  quite  useless. 

Going  on  to  the  letter  in  the  December  issue  I  will 
answer  the  two  important  questions  put  by  Herr  Sweers 
in  very  few  words.    To  both  I  say — the  moisture  in  the 


air  or  in  the  apparatus  is  not  the  point,  what  must 
receive  attention  is  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  egg 
itself:  control  the  rate  of  evaporation  by  reference  to 
that  and  the  moisture  in  the  air  may  be  left  to  look 
after  itself.  — Do  I  understand  that  Herr  Sweers  uses  a 
wet  thermometer  inside  the  incubator.^  then  how  far 
does  this  bowl  of  water  further  complicate  matters  by  its 
inevitable  evaporation  ? 

Now,  to  turn  from  all  these  complicated  proceedings 
to  the  "  I.M.G."  system,  there  is  one  argument  which 
may  be  urged  against  it  which  I  will  deal  with  at  once. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  "  I.M.G."  does  not  indicate 
faulty  evaporation  until  the  mistake  is  made.  This  is 
quite  true,  but  if  the  system  is  considered  as  a  whole  it 
will  be  seen  that  this  is  no  obi'ection.  The  amount  of 
error  which  may  be  due  to  faulty  evaporation  is  very 
considerable,  loss  of  moisture  may  proceed  at  double  the 
normal  rate  or  be  only  half  what  it  should.  Then,  if  the 
first  test  is  made  at  three  days  it  is  obvious  that  excessive 
or  insufficient  evaporation  will  be  clearly  apparent,  the 
"  I.M.G."  showing  the  average  loss  for  six  or  one  and  a 
half  days  respectively.  This  is  an  extreme  and  unlikely 
case,  but  even  allowing  it  possible  there  is  no  harm  done 
if  prompt  measures  are  taken  to  correct  same. 

An  egg  of  a  certain  weight  will  lose  100  grains  of 
moisture  in  18  days  if  evaporated  according  to  the 
experience  of  the  introducer  of  this  system,  so  that  the 
daily  loss  averages  about  55  grains.  It  may  be  asked 
what  variation  from  the  normal  loss  (as  fixed)  is 
allowable.  There  can  be  no  very  definite  answer  to  this 
question,  the  normal  loss  was  fixed  at  a  point  which 
was  considered  safest  for  the  chick.  The  amount  of 
evaporation  which  has  been  found  to  limit  the  possible 
exit  of  the  chick  (though  not  the  full  development;  may 
be  roughly  stated  as  60  grains  and  under,  and  200  grains 
and  over,  the  number  of  dead  in  shell  increase  rapidly  as 
they  near  these  limits.  Of  course,  the  strength  of  the 
chick  and  the  actual  surrounding  moisture  conditions 
have  some  effect,  a  very  moist  atmosphere  for  dried  out 
chicks  and  vice  versa  make  a  difference  in  the  number 
hatched.  The  actual  cause  of  the  fully  developed  chick 
failing  to  get  out  of  the  shell  may  be  put  down  as  partly 
physical  weakness  due  to  faulty  moisture  conditions 
inside  the  egg,  and  parti)'  to  the  gluing  up  of  the  dried 
up  chick  and  the  inability  of  the  insufficiently  dried 
chick  to  get  to  work  properly.  Judging  by  the  invariable 
weakness  of  chicks  hatched  under  faulty  moisture 
conditions  the  first  cause  would  seem  to  be  by  far  the 
greater. 

If  then,  100  grains  is  the  normal  loss,  one  would  say 
that  a  loss  of  from  90  grains  to  no  grains  represent 
perfect  moisture  conditions  while  another  10  grains 
either  way  would  not  be  the  cause  of  many  dead  in  shell, 
if  any.  Therefore,  while  a  large  error  may  be  discover- 
able in  three  or  four  days,  this,  if  corrected,  will  not  be 
harmful  as  a  little  water  more  or  less  at  early  stages 
cannot  effect  the  embryo.  The  value  of  the  indication 
of  error  at  three  days  is  plain  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  error  will,  if  unchecked,  be  multiplied  by  six  or 
seven  by  the  conclusion  of  the  hatch. 

Uniformity  of  shell  is  of  great  importance  in  all 
hatching  operations,  even  a  hen  can  do  nothing  with  a 
shell  that  is  too  thin  or  too  thick.  A  free  supply  of  grit 
and  oyster  shell  should  alwaj's  be  given,  a  bad  shell 
will  be  a  rarity  then,  but  if  hens  have  to  find  their  own 
shell  material  then  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell,  from 
external  appearances,  whether  it  is  fit  for  incubation. 

I  must  apologise  for  the  length  of  this  letter,  but  the 
subject  of  moisture  has  never  been  properly  thrashed  out 
and  a  comparison  of  Herr  Sweers  scientific  methods  and 
results  with  my  own  experiments  which  have  been  based 
on  nature  itself,  is  interesting. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Arthur  H.  Piejus. 
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THOUGHTS   ON   THE   EGG  QUESTION 


-o- 


Notes  from  British  Columbia. 


By  a.  T.  Johnson. 


\A/'HEN  I  was  in  the  Far  West  last  May  the  best 
eggs  on  the  retail  markets  over  there  were 
thirty-five  to  forty  cents  (1/6  to  i/io)  a  dozen,  and 
they  were  not  likely  to  get  any  cheaper.  The  term 
"  best "  I  use  merely  in  a  comparative  sense,  not  by 
way  of  inferring  that  these  eggs  are  always  above 
suspicion.  Indeed,  though  I  am  not  a  very  nervous 
individual,  I  never  tap  the  shell  of  one  of  these 
"  best,"  or  even  "  strictly  fresh,"  articles  without 
experiencing  an  involuntary  recoil  of  the  senses. 


and  Bavaria,  but  it  is  so.  The  primeval  forest  may 
have  been  partially  thinned  of  its  timber  in  some 
regions  adjacent  to  railways  and  towns,  but  the 
wreckage  of  stumps  which  the  logger  leaves  behind 
him  still  confronts  the  progress  of  the  agriculturist. 

One  of  the  chief  factors  in  maintaining  the  high 
price  of  eggs  on  the  Pacific  coast  at  this,  the 
cheapest,  season  is  undoubtedly  cold  storage.  The 
big  plants  all  over  the  country,  including  many  of 
the  States,  are  now  swallowing  up  all  reliable 


Continuous  Laying  House  on  a  large  Swedish  poultry  farm^i 


iCopy  right. 


To  take  into  consideration  the  high  prices  first, 
there  are  many  reasons  why  eggs  are  more  expen- 
sive in  British  Columbia  than  they  are  at  home. 
Foodstuffs  are  a  stiff  price,  freightage  is  costly, 
distances  from  ranch  to  market  are  enormous.  As 
most  of  the  country  districts,  with  the  exception  of 
the  "  dry  belt,"  are  still  under  forest,  or  the  ruins  of 
burnt  or  fallen  trees  ;  cleared  areas  are  small,  few 
and  very  costly.  Fowls  are  therefore  nearly  always 
kept  in  very  limited  runs,  where  every  ounce  of  food 
must  be  supplied  by  hand.  This  may  seem  strange 
when  we  realise  that  British  Columbia  is  rather 
more  than  the  combined  area  of  France,  Prussia, 


supplies  they  can  lay  hold  of,  and  the  question 
arises  whether  the  principle  is  a  commendable  one 
or  just  the  reverse.  From  a  producer's  point  of 
view  cold  storage  rather  helps  than  otherwise — 
always  provided  that  the  eggs  when  they  come  out 
of  the  refrigerating  houses  are  sold  for  what  they 
are.  This  appeared  to  be  a  general  opinion  in  the 
North- Western  States  when  I  was  over  there  a  year 
or  two  ago.  Poultry-keepers  were  generally  agreed 
that  cold  storage  evened-up  the  market.  If  it 
somewhat  reduced  the  price  of  eggs  during  seasons 
of  lean  production,  it  increased  it  in  days  of  plenty. 
And,  after  all,  it  is  during  the  flush  of  the  season 
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that  the  big  returns  are  made  by  the  producers,  and 
not  so  much  when  eggs  are,  in  English  money,  half- 
a-cro\vn  a  dozen.  Then,  again,  the  principle 
consumers  of  eggs — the  cafes  and  hotels — will  tell 
you  that  they  really  prefer  cold  storage  eggs  to 
those  which  are  represented  as  "  Strictly  Fresh,"  or 
"  Finest  Selected  Ranch "  because  they  are  more 
reliable  in  quality  and  supply.  This  is  especially 
so  during  the  hotter  months  of  the  year  (July  to 
October)  when  a  large  percentage  of  the  so-called 
fresh  eggs  get  partially  decomposed  before  they 
reach  the  consumers.  Doubtless  that  would  not  be 
so  weie  they  shipped  in  proper  condition.  But 
want  of  organisation  in  collecting,  the  expense  of 
sending  small  consignments,  the  long  distances  and 
carelessness  in  management,  all  tend  to  deteriora- 
tion. The  eggs,  even  if  taken  from  the  nest  in  a 
fresh  condition,  are  often  held  back  for  one  reason 
or  another,  so  that  by  the  time  they  reach  the 
market  two-thirds  of  them  are  anything  but 
"  Strictly  Fresh."  Hence  the  preference  shown  for 
"Aprils"  {i.e.,  cold  storage  supplies)  during  the 
months  I  have  named. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  written 
and  spoken  upon  the  quality  of  cold-storage  eggs, 
the  backers  up  of  the  system  affirming  that  they  are 
equal  to  "new-laid."  and  so  on.  But,  though  I 
have  experimented  with  them  in  America,  Canada, 
and  some  parts  of  Europe — not  to  mention  Britain — 
I  have  yet  to  be  convinced  that  they  are  anything 
like  approaching  the  genuine  fresh  article.  Never- 
theless, I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  cold  storage 
principle  docs  undoubtedly  help  the  egg-producer. 
It  levels  prices,  and,  if  it  were  more  generally 
adopted  in  England,  the  consumer  would  have  a 
toleraly  good  egg  in  autumn  and  winter  at  a 
reasonable  price — an  egg  which  would  be  good  for 
a  variety  of  purposes  and  whose  presence  on  the 
market  would  never  be  one  of  competion  with  the 
really  new-laid.  Indeed,  I  think  that  we  may  take 
it  as  an  unquestionable  fact  that  the  breakfast  egg 
of  unimpeachable  quality  can  always  hold  its  own 
at  any  price  and  against  all  comers.  But  it  must 
be  beyond  suspicion. 

Go  where  one  will  the  same  old  difficulty  of 
obtaining  a  fresh  egg  is  ever  present,  and  so  we 
have  to  put  up  with  inferior  substitutes,  of  infinite 
degrees  of  badness,  instead.  Cold  storage  and  a 
score  of  other  specific  have  been  invented  with  the 
object  of  preserving  its  pristine  quality,  but  all 
have  signally  failed.  They  have,  it  is  true,  done 
something  for  it— and  for  us.  But  cold  storage  is 
even  less  effective  in  egg  preservation  than  it  is  in 
the  case  of  meat,  fruit  or  vegetables,  so  far  as  the 
maintenance  of  quality  is  concerned.  Notwith- 
standing, it  has  its  good  side,  and,  for  reasons  I 
have  already  given,  there  is  but  little  doubt  but 
that  it  would,  in  the  absence  of  any  better  method 
of  preservation,  do  much  for  home  poultry-keepers 
and  the  public  generally.  But  with  it  would  have 
to  come  some  effective  system  of  collection  and  co- 
operation, or  a  more  comprehensive  application  of 
that  already  in  existence  in  some  parts  of  England, 
or  it  would  avail  but  little. 


When  one  considers  the  fact  that  eggs  and  dead 
poultry  can  be  collected  and  shipped  in  refrigerator 
cars  two  or  three  thousand  miles  across  the  American 
Continent,  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  Western 
markets,  surely,  in  a  country  like  England,  where 
freightage,  labour,  living,  everything  is  cheaper,  the 
country  people  ought  to  reach  the  big  markets  at  a 
more  reasonable  rate  than  at  present,  and  under 
conditions  designed  for  the  better  dispatch  of  the 
produce.  Though  the  railways  of  America  are  the 
railways  of  an  ostensibly  democratic  country,  let  no 
one  run  away  with  the  idea  that  they  are  demo- 
cratic in  actual  practice.  Americans  themselves 
will  tell  you  that  they  are  just  the  reverse — powerful 
trusts  operated  by  autocratic  millionaires  who  are 
not  often  given  credit  for  studying  other  than  their 
own  interests.  I  am  not  finding  fault  with  our 
home  railways,  nor  would  I  be  understood  to  con- 
tend that  those  of  America  or  Canada  are  in  any 
general  sense  superior  to  our  own.  But  I  do  find 
fault  with  the  people  of  any  country  who  do  not 
club  together  for  the  common  weal.  Until  English 
poultry-keepers,  gardeners  and  farmers  show  the 
railway  companies  that  they  are  ready  to  give  them 
some  definite,  regular  freightage,  week  by  week, 
between  given  points,  they  cannot  expect  the 
companies  to  move  in  the  matter. 

As  an  instance  of  what  can  be  done  by  co-opera- 
tion let  me  cite  what  was  on  foot  in  British 
Columbia  when  I  was  there.  The  few  poultry 
associations  which  exist  in  that  widely  scattered 
area  were  confronted  with  a  serious  menace  in  the 
form  of  expensive  food  for  their  stock.  The  result 
was  that  they  co-operated  one  with  another,  with 
the  object  of  procuring  direct  from  the  prairie 
provinces  (the  grain-growing  districts)  truck-loads 
of  wheat  and  other  cereals.  By  so  doing  they  will 
be  able  to  abtain  their  food-stuffs  at  a  more 
reasonable  rate,  and  everybody — save  the  middle- 
man who  now  saps  their  profit — will  be  better  off. 

Farmer's  Institutes  in  Canada  can  get  their 
dynamite  (for  stump-blasting,  etc.)  at  cost  price 
from  the  Government.  Fruit-growers  can  procure 
their  sprays  from  the  same  source  and  with  the 
same  advantages.  One  poultr}-  association  in 
British  Columbia  save  (through  co-operation)  7/6  a 
roll  on  wire  netting  over  local  prices  ;  30/-  to  £2 
per  ton  on  hay  "  to  feed  the  horses  which  haul  the 
eggs  to  market  "  ;  £2  los.  to  £^  per  ton  on  fertilisers 
to  raise  green  food.  And,  by  clubbing  together, 
both  lumber  for  houses  and  oil  for  incubators  and 
brooders  are  obtained  by  members  of  this  association 
direct  from  the  main  supply. 

But  it  would  be  idle  to  dwell  further  upon  the 
advantages  which  would  accrue  from  co-operation 
in  rural  England.  The  subject  has  been  dinned 
into  people's  ears  for  long  enough,  and  it  is  for 
them  to  act.  It  is  for  them  to  bestir  themselves 
with  the  object  of  securing  more  Government  sup- 
port than  the  meagre  pittance  now  doled  out  to 
them.  That  individual  and  voluntary  effort, 
charitable  bequests  and  "  the  hat  "  should  be  the 
main  agents  in  furthering  the  English  poultry 
industry  along  the  right  lines  is  enough  to  make 
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one  blush  for  his  country.  The  question  of  agricul- 
tural support  in  any  nation — ^most  of  all  in  Britain — 
is  one  for  the  State,  and  it  is  abasing  to  have  to 
swallow  the  fact  that  one  Agricultural  University 
in  America  (Cornell)  has  more  poultry  instructors 
than  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  put  together. 
Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  Canada's  population 
is  only  about  equal  to  that  of  London,  and  is 
scattered  thinly  over  an  area  nearly  as  large  as 
the  whole  of  Europe,  yet  she  can  afford  every  one  of 
her  agriculturists  instruction,  sympathy  and  encour- 
.agement  of  a  practical  nature. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  supposed  that  Canada 
would  join  hand  with  other  countries  and  become 
an  exporter  of  eggs  and  poultry  into  Great  Britain. 
But  the  scheme  now  is  as  dead  as  mutton,  for  the 
Dominion  has  not  nearly  enough  to  supply  the 
needs  of  her  own  rapidly  increasing  population. 
China,  the  United  States,  Russia,  and  the  Antipodes 
are  all  now  serving  the  Canadian  demand  not  only 
for  poultry  supplies  but  for  various  other  foods. 
And,  to  such  an  extent  are  her  requirements 
increasing,  it  may  mean  that  the  United  Kingdom's 
imported  supplies  will  be  threatened  by  a  serious 
deficiency  in  the  near  future.  This  would  doubtless 
be  advantageous  rather  than  otherwise  to  the 
British  producer,  however  much  certain  branches  of 
trade,  which  rely  upon  a  cheap  egg  supply  might 
suffer.  That,  however,  does  not  immediately  con- 
cern the  Dominion.  She  recognises  the  fact  that 
she  is  paying  millions  of  dollars  every  year  for 
supplies  which  might  be  produced  within  her  own 
boundaries.  And  her  government,  full  of  the 
recognition  of  the  fact,  is,  as  I  have  already  said, 
giving  producers  every  possible  assistance — and, 
incidentally,  affording  the  "  Mother  of  Parliaments  " 
a  salutary  lesson  in  matters  maternal  and  sound 
statesmanship. 


Value  of  Infertile  Eggs. 

In  a  report  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  of  the  United  States  we  find  the  following  : 
"  Infertile  eggs,  regardless  of  where  they  ma}'  be 
kept,  are  much  more  resistant  to  deterioration  than 
fertile.  Two-thirds  of  the  total  loss  in  fertile  and 
infertile  eggs  takes  place  on  the  farm.  The  basic 
factors  for  this  condition  are  the  haphazard 
methods  of  poultry  management  on  the  farm.  If 
eggs  are  fresh  when  delivered  to  the  buyer  it  is 
impossible,  with  the  present  methods  of  transpor- 
tation, for  them  to  reach  the  packing  house  without 
showing  a  slight  deterioration  in  quality.  The 
data  to  hand  would  indicate  that  this  loss  is  about 
12  per  cent,  of  the  original  value  of  the  eggs.  The 
results  of  all  the  experimental  work  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  production  of  the  infertile  egg  is  the 
greatest  asset  in  the  attempt  to  produce  high- 
.  quality  market  eggs  during  hot  weather." 


POULTRY  COOKERY. 

Seasonable  Entrees. 

Stewed  Fowl  with  Mushrooms:  Divide  a 
good  sized  bird  into  joints,  or  half  joints  and 
slices  and,  after  seasoning  these  pleasantly  with 
salt,  pepper  and  lemon  juice,  fry  them  in  a  stew- 
pan  in  which  has  been  melted  four  ounces  of  fresh 
batter  or  clarified  fat,  turning  the  pieces  over  so  as 
to  brown  them  lightly  and  evenly.  When  this 
point  has  been  reached,  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
roughly  chopped  onion  and  a  bunch  of  savoury 
herbs,  cover  closely  and  stew  gently  for  twenty 
minutes,  or  longer  if  necessary  ;  then,  when  done 
enough,  drain  the  fowl  very  carefully  from  the  fat 
and  arrange  it  neatly  on  a  hot  dish.  Mix  a  table- 
spoonful  of  flour  to  a  smooth  thin  paste  with  cold 
water  and  stir  this  into  the  contents  of  the  stewpan, 
after  which  add  sufficient  stock  to  make  a  sauce 
the  consistency  of  thick  cream ;  stir  constantly 
until  boiling  point  has  been  reached,  add  a  few 
drops  of  browning  if  required,  and  strain  the  sauce 
over  the  fowl.  Garnish  round  about  with  a 
plentiful  supply  of  skilfully  stewed  mushrooms,  and 
send  to  table  very  hot. 

Fowl  a  la  Bechaonel:  This  is  a  most  dainty 
and  appetising  dish ;  also  a  very  convenient  and 
economical  one  as  it  is  made  from  the  remains  of 
cooked  fowls,  either  roast  or  boiled.  Mince 
together,  very  finely,  half  a  pound  of  the  fowl  and 
four  ounces  of  boiled  ham  and,  after  seasoning  the 
meat  pleasantly,  stir  it  into  three  quarters  of  a  pint 
of  smooth  creamy  bechamel  sauce  ;  continue  stirr- 
ing with  a  small  wooden  spoon  until  the  mixture 
is  thoroughly  hot,  then  dish  it  up  in  the  centre  of  a 
well-browned  potato  border  and  cover  the  top  with 
skilfully  poached  eggs  which  have  been  trimmed 
very  neatly  round  the  edges  and  lightly  sprinkled 
with  finely  minced  hot  parsley  ;  garnish  round  the 
base  with  small  baked  tomatoes  and  sprigs  of  crisp 
parsley,  arranged  alternately,  and  served  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Goose  in  Batter  :  When  only  a  very  small 
portion  of  goose  remains  the  following  receipe  will 
prove  an  excellent  one.  Strip  all  the  flesh  from  the 
bones  and  cut  it  into  small  neat  pieces  about  an 
inch  long,  half  an  inch  wide  and  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick,  then  sprinkle  these  lightly  with  salt, 
pepper  and  finely  powdered  sage,  and  set  them  in 
a  cool  place  till  required.  Make  some  light,  well- 
mixed  batter  with  four  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  two  or  three  well-beaten  fresh 
eggs  and  a  small  quantity  of  milk,  and  when  quite 
free  from  lumps  pour  a  little  of  it  at  the  bottom  of 
a  greased  pie  dish  ;  next  arrange  a  layer  of  the 
goose,  distributing  the  pieces  as  evenly  as  possible  ; 
then  add  more  batter,  and  so  on  until  the  dish  is 
sufficiently  full,  letting  batter  form  the  topmost 
layer.  Bake  in  a  well  heated  oven  from  half  an 
hour  to  an  hour,  according  to  the  size  of  the  dish. 
It  may  either  be  served  in  the  dish  in  which  it  has 
been  cooked,  or  it  may  be  turned  out  carefully  on 
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to  a  flat  dish  and  garnished  with  a  little  hot, 
crisply-fried  parsley.  In  either  case,  serve  as 
quickly  as  possible  as,  if  kept  waiting  the  batter  is 
apt  to  loose  its  delicious  lightness. 

Ragout  of  Duck:  Prepare  in  the  usual  way, 
one  large  or  two  small  birds  and  roast  them  until 
about  half  cooked,  then  cut  them  up  neatly,  taking 
the  flesh  from  the  breasts  in  long  slices  and  dividing 
the  joints,  if  large,  and  cover  over  until  required. 
Chop  two  or  three  medium  sized  onions  rather  fine 
and  fry  them  in  a  small  quantity  of  fat  until  soft 
and  yellow  ;  then  dredge  in  about  a  tablespoonful 
of  flour  and  stir  until  nicely  browned  but  not  in 
the  least  degree  burnt.  Now  add  half  a  pint  of 
good  brown  stock,  a  seasoning  of  salt,  pepper  and 
powdered  sage,  a  teaspoonful  of  tarragon  vinegar 
and  a  glass  of  white  wine,  and  bring  to  boiling 
point,  then  add  the  prepared  duck  and  simmer 
gently  and  steadily  until  the  meat  is  sufficiently 
cooked.  Have  ready,  on  a  hot  dish,  a  neatly 
arranged  border  of  skilfully  boiled  rice  or  creamed 
potatoes  and  dish  up  the  ragout  in  the  centre. 


Fattening  chicken  for  the  Spring  markets. 

Garnish  round  about  with  small  baked  tomatoes 
and  sprigs  of  parsley,  and  serve  very  hot. 

Turkey  a  la  Maitre  d'  Hotel:  Choose  for 
this  dish  a  small,  but  very  plump  young  bird,  and 
after  par- boiling  it  in  the  usual  manner  cut  it  up 
into  joints,  or  half  joints,  and  fillets,  using  a  very 
sharp,  fine  pointed  knife  for  the  purpose,  so  as  not 
to  jag  or  tear  the  flesh  ;  season  pleasantly,  then 
place  the  joints,  etc,,  in  a  well-buttered  baking  tin, 
cover  with  oiled  or  greased  white  paper,  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  the  cooking  is 
satisfactorily  finished.  When  done  enough,  pile  up 
neatly  in  the  centre  of  a  hot  dish,  pour  over  some 
well  made  maitre  d'  hotel  sauce,  garnish  round 
about  a  close  border  of  small  richly  browned 
potato  croquettes  interspersed  with  sprigs  of 
parsley,  and  send  to  table  at  once  accompanied  by 
more  sauce  in  a  sauce  boat. 


Capon  a  la  Romaine:  Choose  a  suitable  bird, 
prepare  it  carefully,  and  cut  it  up  into  small  joints 
and  fillets  ;  soak  these  in  fine  salad  oil  for  twenty 
minutes,  then  drain  well,  season  lightly  with  salt, 
pepper,  lemon  juice,  and  mixed  herb  powder  and 
fry  in  a  stewpan  containing  a  small  quantity  of 
boiling  butter  until  nicely  browned  all  over, 
after  which  add  half  a  pint  of  good  brown 
sauce,  half  a  pound  of  fresh  tomato  pulp — obtained 
by  rubbing  fresh  tomatoes  through  a  fine  wire 
sieve — one  tablespoonful  of  finely-minced  par-boiled 
onion,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  carefully  prepared 
chopped  mushrooms,  the  strained  juice  of  a  small 
fresh  lemon,  and  a  little  more  seasoning  if  required, 
and  simmer  gently  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 
When  ready,  dish  up  the  meat  in  a  neat  pile  on  a 
hot  dish  and  pour  the  sauce  over  ;  garnish  round 
about  first  with  a  rather  high  border  of  skilfully - 
cooked  pleasantly-flavoured  macaroni,  then  with 
a  lower  border  of  carefully-cooked,  well-drained 
French  beans  or  green  peas,  and  served  the  whole 
very  hot.  If  arranged  tastefully,  this  is  an  exceed- 
ingly dainty  dish  both  as  regards  flavour  and 
appearance,  the  three  colours  forming  a  most- 
pleasing  contrast. 


A  Biological  Problem. 

In  a  lecture  on  the  Biology  of  Poultry  Keeping, 
given  at  Columbia  University,  in  a  course  of 
"  Lectures  on  Economic  Agriculture."  Dr.  Raymond 
Pearl  of  Orono,  Maine,  concluded  his  remarks  as 
follows  : — 

"  In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  while  the 
poultry  business  is  not  a  gold  mine,  nor  a  get-rich- 
quick  scheme,  it  is  a  legitimate  business.  When 
properly  conducted  it  will  pay  liberal  interest  on  the 
investment  of  capital  and  labour.    The  keynote  to 
success  in  it  is  to  begin  in  a  very  modest  way,  and 
only  enlarge  the  plant,  if  it  be  enlarged  at  all,  as  the 
fundamental  principles  of  breeding  and  management 
are  thoroughly  mastered.  Chickens  are  not  machines. 
They  are  living  creatures.    A  poultry  plant  is  not  a 
factory.    It  partakes  much  more  of  the  nature  of  a 
girl's  boarding  school,  with  a  strong  leaning  on  the 
part  of  its  inhabitants  towards  suffragette  doctrines. 
Poultry  management  is  a  biological  problem,  and  to 
be  successful  must  have  due  regard  to  fundamental 
biological  principles." 
This  appears  to  us  to  be  the  only  sensible  way  of 
dealing  with  the  poultry  industry,  and  we  wish 
other  instructors  and  investigators  would  follow  the 
same  line  by  emphasising  the  limitations  as  well  as 
the  possibilities  of  utility  poultry  keeping. 

Butter-milk  for  Fattening. 

In  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Missouri  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  reporting  experiments  in  fattening, 
it  is  recorded  that  "  birds  fed  on  (Indian)  corn,  meal, 
and  butter-milk  and  kept  in  a  fattening  crate  gained 
in  weight  three  times  as  much  as  birds  fed  on 
(Indian)  corn  meal  alone,  and  this  gain  was  made  at 
a  cost  of  3^d.  (7  cents)  for  each  pound  gained,  whilst 
the  cost  of  the  gains  of  the  birds  fed  on  whole 
grain  ranged  from  30  to  60  cents  (is.  3d.  to  2s.  6d.) 
for  each  pound  gained." 
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GROWTH   OF   CHICKENS   AND   GROWING  TESTS. 


EFERRING  to  the  editorial  notes  in 
the  January  issue  of  the  I.P.R. 
revSpecting  the  growth  of  table  chick- 
ens, it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
there  are  no  farms  or  stations  in  this 
country,  as  there  are  in  the  Colonies  and  U.S.A., 
where  experiments  are  made  under  proper 
supervision  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  rearing 
chickens  for  table  purposes  so  that  authentic 
data  can  be  obtained  as  to  which  are  the  best 
breeds  of  fowls  for  quick  maturity,  quantity  of 
edible  meal  and  cost  of  production.  Poultr}^- 
keepers  have  to  fall  back  on  the  result  of  private 
individuals  for  statistics  which  is  the  reverse  of 
satisfactory. 

The  following  particulars,  however,  will 
doubtless  be  of  interest  to  the  mau}^  readers  of 
the  I.P.R.,  as  they  give  a  resume  of  various  tests 
that  have  been  carried  out  and  may  act  as  a 
guide  as  to  what  can  be  done  in  chicken  rearing 
during  the  present  season. 

The  earliest  statistics  are  the  result  of  experi- 
ments conducted  at  the  late  College  Poultry 
Farm  at  Theale. 

A.  There  were  four  separate  trials,  with  lots 
of  30  chickens  each  :  White  Wyandottes,  Fave- 
rolles,  Buff  Orpingtons,  and  Cross  Breeds,  the 
last  mentioned  consisting  of  15  Houdan-Buff 
Orpington,  and  15  Indian  Game-Buff  Orpington. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  we  will  take 
the  cross  breeds;  the  30  chickens  at  13  weeks 
old  weighed  ilb.  130Z. ;  the  average  quantity  of 
food  consumed  was  61bs.,  the  average  cost  being 
5|d.  per  head. 

These  birds  were  normally  fed,  that  is  not 
with  any  intention  of  forcing  for  the  table. 
The  experiments  were  made  in  1904. 

B.  Farne  IS1.AND  Experiment. 

The  trial  made  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Paynter  to  ascer- 
tain the  cost  of  rearing  table  fowls.  41  birds 
were  used ;  they  were  Plymouth  Rocks,  Leg- 
horns, etc. 

The  average  weight  of  the  41  chickens  was 
31b.  80Z.  at  13  weeks,  and  the  average  quantity 
of  food  eaten  per  bird  was  i2lb.,  and  the  aver- 
age cost  of  food  consumed  was  8|d.  per  head. 
The  experiment  started  on  July  2nd,  and 
finished  in  October,  1906. 

C.  Three  trials  were  made  at  the  Harper- 
Adams  College  in  the  autumn  of  1910  and  the 
spring  of  191 1  and  1912. 

I.    Autumn  Results,  19 10. 
Average  weight  of  chicken  18  weeks  old 

,,  ,,       ,,  food  consumed  per  chick 

cost  of  grain  and  meal 

2.     Spring,  191 1. 

Average  weight  of  chicken  15  weeks  old 

,,  ,,       ,,  food  consumed  per  chick 

cost  of  grain  and  meal 


31b.  ]2xioz. 
141b.  9oz. 
Is.  7d. 


21b.  llioz. 
71b.  11.70Z. 
8.7d. 


3.     Spring,  19 1 2. 

Average  weight  of  50  chicks  at  14  weeks     . .       31b.  Soz. 
,,  ,,       ,,  focd  consumed  per  chick  81b. 

,,       cost  of  grain  and  meal        . .        . .       Is.  Od. 

D.  Mr.  J.  H.  Gii^BERT's  Trial. 

This  trial  commenced  on  March  21st,  and  ter- 
minated on  June  13th,  1910.  It  consisted  of  12 
chickens  hatched  at  the  same  time.  The  breeds 
were  taken  haphazard  from  a  batch  of  incubator 
hatched  birds,  each  lot  being  placed  with  a  hen 
in  a  coop  in  the  open  ground  at  the  highest 
point  in  the  park,  quite  apart  from  the  other 
poultry.  Each  lot  was  treated  in  the  same  way 
the  only  difference  being  in  the  diet,  namely 
dry  veisus  soft  food. 

E.  Test  made  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Widdows,  at  Craw- 
ley, Sussex.  This  consisted  of  55  chickens,  2  of 
which  died;  the  total  cost  of  the  food  was  29/3, 
an  average  of  6.6d.  per  bird,  and  the  average 
weight  of  the  bird  was  31b.  30Z. 

F.  Miss  Garrett's  Triai.. 

In  the  spring  of  19 13  Miss  Garrett  made  an 
experiment  in  chicken  rearing  to  ascertain  the 
difference  in  growth  of  various  breeds  of  table 
poultr}^  On  March  21st,  100  eggs  were  set  in  an 
incubator,  of  which  77  chicks  hatched  out  on 
April  I  ith. 

They  comprised  three  pure  breeds  and  6  cross 
breeds.  Of  these  48  were  placed  in  a  foster 
mother,  with  the  following  result  at  the  end  of 
12  weeks : — 

Av.  weight 

No.  Sex.  at  12  weeks.  Breed. 

Pure,.    1.    C.  31b.  8oz.  Buff  Orpington. 

2.  P.  31b.  Soz.  Ehode  Island  Red. 

3.  P.  31b.  2oz.  White  Wyandotte. 

Cross.  4.    C.  31b.  4oz.  Malines — Faverolles  Orpington, 

5.  C.  31b.  4oz.  Indian  Game — Buff  Orpington. 

6.  P.  31b.  4oz.  Rhode  Island  Red— W.  Orpington. 

7.  C.  31b.  4oz.  Black— Bufif  Orpington. 

8.  C.  21b.l2oz.  Faverolles— Sussex. 

9.  C.  21b.l2oz.  Rhode  Island  Red— W.  Orpington. 

Average  weight  of  chickens,  31b.  2oz. 

Average  weight  of  food  consumed  per  bird,  81b.,  costing  lid. 

G.  This  trial  was  made  by  Mr.  W.  Welford,  to 
ascertain  the  cost  of  rearing  12  White  Orpington 
chickens  from  the  shell  to  12  weeks^  these  were 
hatched  on  May  12,  1913  : — 

Average  weight  of  12  birds  when  hatched        . .    01b.  l^oz, 
,,         .,  ,,       at  12  weeks  . .        . .     3  5 

,,     quantity  of  food  consumed  per  bird    . .    6  1| 
cost  of  food  per  bird       . .        . .        . .    of  d. 

//.  Mr.  C.  E.  Birkby's  Triai.,  at  Latchingdon, 
Essex. 

13  Speckled  Sussex  chickens  were  hatched 
out  on  May  20,  and  at  the  end  of  12  weeks  the 
average  w^eight  was  2  lb.  10  oz.,  they  had  con- 
sumed 7lbs.  of  food  at  an  average  cost  of  9d.  per 
head. 
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/.     Mr.  J.  H.  Wkaving's  Triai,  at  Chipping 
Norton. 

This  trial  was  made  with  12  Rose  Comb  Rhode 
Island  Red  chickens ;  they  were  incubator- 
hatched  on  the  3rd  August,  the  result  being  4 
cockerels  and  8  pullets,  with  the  result  that  on 
October  25th,  being  exactly  12  weeks  old,  they 
weighed  391b.  6oz.  being  an  average  of  31b.  4^02. 
The  amount  of  food  consumed  was  531b.  iioz., 
which  with  40Z.  of  Grit,  made  the  total  cost  4/5, 
giving  an  average  per  bird  of  food  consumed 
41b.  7^oz.,  and  an  average  cost  of  4|d.  per  bird. 

To  render  a  comparison  more  easy  the  above 
particulars  are  given  in  tabular  form,  and  the 
figures  are  corrected  to  a  uniform  age  of  12 
weeks.  We  also  append  the  relative  cost  per 
pound  increase  in  weight.  In  this  case  we  take 
2  oz.  as  the  original  weight  of  each  chicken 
when  hatched. 


COMPARATIVE  EXPEEIMENTS  IN  CHICKEN  REAR- 
ING TO  TWELVE  WEEKS  OLD. 


No.  of 

Av.  w 

eight  of 

Av.  quantity 

Cost  of 

Cost  per  lb 

Birds. 

Chicken. 

of  ? 

ood. 

Food. 

Increase. 

lbs. 

ozs. 

lbs. 

ozs. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

A.*  30 

1 

10 

5 

1 

5.0 

3.3 

B.  41 

3 

1 

10 

8 

7.44 

2.5 

C.l  16 

1 

8h 

5 

8^ 

9.215 

6.6 

C.2  40 

1 

9.4 

5 

5.6 

7.2 

5.0 

C.3  50 

2 

10 

5 

14 

8.84 

3.5 

D.l  12 

2 

6 

4 

4 

5.83 

2.6 

D.2  12 

2 

12 

4 

6.38 

2.4 

E.  53 

3 

3 

4 

9 

6.6 

2.2 

F.  48 

3 

2 

8 

0 

11.0 

3.7 

G.  12 

3 

5 

6 

H 

8.75 

2.7 

H.  13 

2 

10 

7 

0 

9.0 

3.6 

J.  12 

3 

4 

'  2 

4.5 

1.45 

*In  this  experiment  no  attempt  was  made  to  force  the 
chickens  as  they  were  destined  for  egg  production  and  not 
for  table  use. 


DIRECT  TRADING. 

In  these  days  of  keen  competition  both  in  home 
and  foreign  poultry  produce,  it  behoves  the  producer 
to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  that  comes 
his  way,  not  only  so,  but  he  must  make  opportuni- 
ties, and  not  rest  content  with  travelling  the  old 
road  traversed  by  his  forebears.  To  get  a  more 
regular  supply  of  eggs  throughout  the  year,  with  a 
much  larger  proportion  in  winter  than  is  at  present 
secured  ;  to  have  chickens  ready  for  market  in  the 
spring ;  to  keep  the  right  breeds  respectively  for 
each  purpose  ;  to  house  and  feed  them  in  the  way 
that  is  most  likely  to  secure  these  ends,  are  matters 
that  are  frequently  dealt  with  in  the  columns  of 
"  The  Illustrated  Poultry  Record."  In  those 
cases  where  the  advice  given  has  been  adopted, 
better  results  have  been  attained,  but  there  still 
remains  the  all-important  question  how  to  get  into 
more  direct  communication  with  the  consumer. 


The  excellent  work  done  in  past  years  by  the 
National  Poultry  Organisation  Society  has  been 
instrumental  in  doing  an  enormous  amount  of  goad, 
yet  only  the  mere  fringe  of  the  marketing  question 
has  been  touched.  Systematic  methods  of  collection, 
grading,  testing,  and  disposing  of  eggs  in  bulk  has 
been  the  direction  in  which  most  energy  has  been 
devoted,  but  a  side  of  the  question  that  has  received 
practically  no  attention  is  that  of  securing  private 
customers.  The  reason  for  this  is  doubtless  because 
private  customers  can  only  be  secured  by  individual 
effort. 

The  middleman  has  been  very  greatly  abused, 
and  in  some  cases  deservedly  so,  but  in  others  a 
very  necessary  link  between  producer  and  consumer 
has  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  adverse  criticism.  In 
certain  districts,  and  in  certain  circumstances,  were 
the  middleman's  services  not  accepted  the  disposal 
of  eggs  would  indeed  be  a  difficulty.    At  the  same 
time,  when  circumstances  will  allow,  there  is  no 
method  of  disposing  of  poultry  produce  so  lucrative 
as  that  of  getting  into  direct  touch  with  the  con- 
sumer, and  every  means  should  be  made  use  of  for 
building  up  such  a  connection.  Poultry-keepers 
who  live  near  to  pleasure  resorts  are  exceptionally 
well  placed  in  this  direction.    Such  a  trade,  how- 
ever, is  usually  confined  to  the  season,  which  is 
only  of  three,  or  at  the  very  most,  four  months 
duration,  though  the  demand  is  huge  for  both 
private  and  collective  produce,  although  it  is  at  a 
time  of  year  when  prices  for  both  eggs  and  chickens 
do  not  range  high,  since  it  is  a  period  when  both 
commodities  are  plentiful.    Better  placed  is  the 
man  who  can,  by  the  excellence  of  his  produce, 
draw  his  customers  from  a  large  residential  district, 
when  the  demand  is  constant  throughout  the  year, 
and  it  is  possible  for  the  producer  to  make  his  own 
arrangements  with  the  consumer  instead  of  through 
the  intermediary  of  a  third  person  who  takes  the 
greater  share  of  the  profit.    This  not  only  tends  to 
the  securing  of  better  prices,  but  it  has  the  further 
effect  of  acting  as  an  incentive  to  poultry-keepers 
to  sell  better  produce.   If  he  is  acting  directly  with 
the  consumer  his  own  reputation  is  at  stake,  and 
very  naturally  he  is  anxious  to  uphold  it ;  whereas 
if  the  produce  reaches  the  consumer  through  a  third 
party  it  is  often  a  matter  of  indifference  whether 
the  eggs  are,  as  Mr.  Edv/ard  Brown  says  in  a  letter 
to  the  Times,  "new-laid"  three  to  five  days  old, 
"  breakfast "  practically  similar,  except  that  they 
are  a  few  days  older,  and  are  better  for  poaching 
than  for  boiling  ;  "  fresh  "  not  preserved,  good  for 
cooking  ;  "  cooking  "  of  varied  quality  and  often 
doubtful  value. 

It  is  inadvisable  for  the  British  poultry  keepers  to 
cater  for  any  but  the  best  quality  in  eggs  and  table 
chickens,  even  if  prices,  at  first,  are  not  of  the  high- 
est. Establish  a  reputation  for  the  quality  of  the 
produce,  and  once  having  obtained  it,  no  effort 
should  be  neglected  to  maintain  it.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  if  the  produce  is  really  good  it 
will  create  a  demand. 
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TAMLIN'S  INCUBATOR 

THE    MOTHER    OF  MILLIONS 


Don't  care  if  it  Snows  I've  Tamlin's 


The  weather  don't  count  with  a  TAMLIN'S.  Hail !  Snow  !  Rain  !  Severe  Frost !  or  close  Sultry 
Weather !  are  all  the  same  to  a  TAMLIN'S— or  if  you  reside  farthest  North  !  farthest  South  !  farthest 
East !  or  farthest  West !  your  hatching  results  are  assured  when  you  are  in  possession  of  a  TAMLIN'S. 

Just  write  for  our  Catalogue,  which  tells  you  all  about  this  Incubator  that  hatches.  This  booh  has  250 
illustrations  of  Appliances  for  Poultry  Keepers;    you  can  secure  a  copy  absolutely  without  cost,  of 

W.  TAMLIN,  40,  St.  Marg-arets,  Twickenham,  London,  S  W. 

The  Largest  Incubator  and  Poultry  Appliance  Manufacturer  in  the  World.  ^ 


I 
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OUR    BOOK  MARKET. 


Any  of  the  following  books  will  be  supplied  at  the  prices 
named.    Cash  nmst  always  accompany  orders. 

Amateup  Poultry  -  Keeper.    By  w.  M.  Elkington. 

120  pages.    Fifteen  illustrations.    Price,  1/2  post  free. 

Incubators  and  their  Management.  By  J.  H.  Sut- 

CLiFFE.  Fifth  Edition.  Illustrated.  Price,  post  free,  1/2. 

Lett's  Poultry  -  Keeper's  Account  Book.  Edited  by 

Lewis  Wright.  Cr.  8vo.  Post  free  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Colonies,  and  foreign  countries,  2/8. 

Poultry  and   Eg-g  Raising  at  Home.  By  w.  M, 

Elkington.    Illustrated.    Price,  post  free  1/2. 

Poultry  Culture  for  Profit.    By  Eev.  T.  w.  Sturges, 

M.A.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Svo,  134  pages.  Fully  illus- 
trated. Post  free  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Colonies, 
and  foreign  countries,  paper  covers,  1/3;  cloth,  1/9. 

Poultry  Fattening.  By  Edward  Brown,  F.L.S.  Fifteen 
illustrations,  120  pages.    Price,  1/2  post  free. 

Poultry  for  Prizes  and  Profit.  By  James  Long.  New 

Edition.  Revised  by  W.  M.  Elkington.  Illustrated. 
Post  free  6/4  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  in  the  Colonies 
and  abroad,  7/6. 

Poultry- Keeping  as  an  Industry  for  Farmers  and 

Cottagers.  By  Edward  Brown,  F.L.S. ,  Secretary 
of  the  National  Poultry  Organisation  Society.  Sixth 
Edition.  4to,  206  pages,  fully  illustrated.  Post  free  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  6/6 ;  6/9  to  the  Colonies  and 
foreign  countries. 

Progressive  Poultry  Culture.  By  Arthur  A.  Brigham, 
B.S.,  Ph.D.  Illustrated.  300  pages.  Post  free,  6/6. 

The  Practical  Poultry-Keeper.   By  Lewis  Wright. 

Cr.  Svo,  320  pages,  with  eight  coloured  plates  and  other 
illustrations.  Post  free  in  the  United  Kingdom,  3/10 ; 
4/-  to  the  Colonies  and  foreign  countries. 

Races  of  Domestic  Poultry.  By  Edward  Brown, 
F.L.S.,  Secretary  of  the  National  Poultry  Organisation 
Society.  4to,  234  pages,  with  chapters  on  breeding, 
fully  illustrated.  Post  free  in  the  United  Kingdom,  6/6 ; 
6/9  to  the  Colonies  and  foreign  countries. 

Record  Poultry  Book.  Nine  illustrations.  Written  by 
Experts.    Post  free,  Igd. 

Record  Poultry  Book.  Nine  illustrations.  Written  by 
Experts  in  Welsh.    Price,  post  free,  l|d. 

Report  on  the  Poultry  Industry  in  America.  By 

Edward  Brown,  F.L.S.  Third  Edition.  Fully  illus- 
trated.   Price,  post  free,  1/3. 

Report  on  the  Poultry  Industry  in  Denmark  and 
Sweden.  By  Edward  Brown,  F.L.S.  Fully  illus- 
trated.   Price,  post  free,  1/3. 

The  New  Book  of  Poultry  By  Lewis  Wright.  Demy 
4to,  600  pages,  with  many  coloured  plates,  &c.  Post 
free  in  the  United  Kingdom,  21/10  ;  24/-  to  the  Colonies 
and  foreign  countries. 

The  Poultry  Manual.  By  Rev.  T.  W.  Sturges,  M.A. 
600  pages,  52  illustrations.    Price,  6/6  post  free. 

Report  on  the  Second  National  Poultry  Con- 
ference, 1907.  Edited  by  Edward  Brown,  F.L.S. 
882  pages,  with  nine  illustrations.  Post  free  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  5/6  ;  in  the  Colonies  and  foreign  countries,  6/-. 
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Certified  Eggs. 

Certified  eggs  are  the  latest  in  American  hen  diles. 
There  is  such  a  clamour  these  days  for  certified  milk, 
ice,  meat,  butter  and  all  kinds  of  eatables  that  poultry 
raisers  have  caught  up  the  idea  and  are  advertising  and 
selling  certified  eggs  to  their  customers.  The  health  of 
their  flocks  is  passed  upon  regularly  and  a  certificate 
given  showing  their  condition  of  health,  and  any  fowl 
showing  signs  of  tubercular  trouble  or  other  con- 
stitutional disease  is  quickly  dispatched  and  got  rid  of. 
Why  not  certified  eggs 't 


TRADE  ITEM. 

Mr.  Tamlin's  Exports. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  W.  Tamlin's  Exports  for 
December. 

The  total  number  of  machines  sent  amount  to  120, 
which  are  made  up  as  follows :— Fifteen  60,  twenty  100, 
and  four  200  Incubators,  and  twenty  100  Foster  Mothers, 
to  Mons.  Andre  Masson,  France,  agent  for  France. 
Three  100  and  three  60  Incubators,  and  three  icq  Foster 
Mothers,  to  Mr.  H  Mascarenhas,  agent  for  Portugal. 
Three  100  Incubators  and  three  100  Foster  Mothers,  to 
Oakes  &  Co.,  Madras.  Three  30,  eight  60,  and  five  100 
Incubators,  ty  Hayward,  Young  &  Co.,  Port  Elizabeth, 
South  Africa  (agents).  Three  60  Incubators  and  six 
Kibbling  Mills,  to  Jno.  F.  Marshall,  agent  for  Johannes- 
burg. Cne  thirty  Incubator,  to  Mr.  M.  Beh-aeddin, 
Constantinople.  One  30  Incubator,  to  Algoa  Bay,  order 
of  Sowden  &  Stoddart.  One  30  Incubator  and  one  60 
Foster  Mother,  to  Mr.  Owen,  Sydney,  Australia.  Two 
100  Incubators  and  two  100  Foster  Mothers,  to  Mr.  R. 
Barr,  Paraguay,  South  America.  One  100  Foster  Mother, 
to  Mr.  P.  A.  Acts,  Colombo,  Ceylon.  One  60  and  one  100 
Incubators,  and  one  60  and  two  100  Foster  Mothers,  to 
Aden,  order  of  Balfour,  Williamson  &  Co.  Two  30 
Incubators  and  one  icq  Foster  Mother,  to  East  Africa, 
for  Mr.  W.  Walther. 


A  valuable  aid  in  Egg  Production. 

"  Better  poultry  and  more  of  it "  is  the  motto 
taken  by  an  American  contemporary,  and  it  gives 
expression  to  a  sentiment  with  which  all  poultry 
keepers  will  agree.  Although  it  is  true  that  the 
number  of  birds  kept  in  this  country  could  be 
increased  very  considerably,  it  is  our  opinion  that 
the  first  point  to  which  attention  should  be  directed 
is  in  the  direction  of  improving  the  fowls  that  we 
already  possess.  We  believe  that  we  are  correct  in 
stating  that  in  Great  Britain  there  are  somewhere 
about  22,000,000  adult  fowls,  and  if  only  these 
could  be  encouraged  to  produce  a  larger  number  of 
eggs  annually,  and  a  greater  portion  during  the 
scarcer  season  of  the  year,  it  would  go  a  long  way 
to  solve  the  difficulty  of  shortage  of  supplies.  For 
this  reason  anything  that  can  be  introduced  that 
will  aid  poultry  keepers  to  increase  their  yield  of 
winter  eggs  will  be  readily  taken  up  by  those  who 
keep  their  poultry  as  a  business  concern. 

The  grave  danger  connected  with  the  use  of  egg 
producing  foods  and  substances  is  that  there  is  a 
tendency  after  continued  use  to  do  damage  to  the 
birds  themselves.  Anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
stimulant  is  more  or  less  dangerous,  and  although 
for  the  time  being  it  may  encourage  laying,  the 
final  result  is  often  disastrous.  Cayenne  pepper  and 
kindred  substances  may  prove  beneficial  for  a  short 
while  but  they  quickly  lose  their  efficacy  and 
becorne  harmful. 
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"  COOKS'  OF  ORPINGTON  " 

(AND    LE    TOUQUET,  FRANCE.) 

The  most  reliable  Breeding  Stock  in  the  World  for  all  purposes  are  supplied  from 
our  Farms,  hundreds  of  which  are  sent  out  weekly  to  Orders  both  at  Home  and 
Abroad.  Remember,  "  William  H.  Cook,"  the  Head  of  our  Firm,  has  had  over 
30  years'  successful  Poultry  experience  in  England  and  Abroad  and  is  the 

Eldest  Son  of  the  late  William  Cook,  Orig^inator  of  the  Orpingtons. 

The  above     FACTS"  speak  for  themselves  when  considering  where  to  send  your  Order. 

Just  post  your  ORDER  or  exact  requirements  to  the  Firm  which  guarantees  entire  and  lasting 
satisfaction  ;  no  matter  how  small  the  enquiry  or  order,  one  and  all  are  assured  of  PERSONAL 
and  prompt  attention.  Correspondence  in  all  LANGUAGES  a  pleasure. 


Stock  Birds  for  Sale. 


Farmers  and  all  Utility  Buyers  are  offered  big 

strapping  Cocks  and  Cockerels  of  utility  strain  of  most 
of  the  Breeds,  at  8s.  6d.,  lOs.  6d.,  and  12s.  6d.  each 
or  younger  but  smart  birds  at  7s.  6d.  each.  Splendid 
unrelated  Pullets  and  Hens  from  7s.  6d.  and  lOs.  6d. 
each. 

Customers    requiring"    Specially  Selected 

Breeding  Pens  of  1912  or  1913  hatched  birds  that 
will  produce  unequalled  layers,  hardy  stock  and  of 
good  type  to  start  a  foundation  stud,  are  recommended 
to  have  our  No.  2  pen  of  seven  birds  for  £3.  Hun- 
dreds of  these  pens  have  been  sold,  and  given  entire 
satisfaction.  To  those  requiring  a  pen  of  more 
typical  birds  we  recommend  our  No.  1  pen  for  £44s. 
These  are  capable  of  producing  quite  good  stock  and 
all  are  remarkable  tested  layers 

TO  FANCIERS  AND  HIGH-CLASS 
BREEDERS  THE  PRICES  vary  according  to 
one's  special  requirements. 

Good  Breeding  Cockerels  from  21s.,  30s.,  and  42s. 
each. 

Exhibition  Cockerels  fit  for  showing  from  42s.  up 
to  £10  each,  according  to  competition  bird  has  to 
meet,  also  Hens  and  Pullets  from  21s.,  30s.,  40s.,  to 
£8  8s.  each  and  upwards. 


Good  Breeding  Trios,  carefully  mated  for  pro- 
ducing high-class  stock,  at  £5  5s.,  £1010s.,  and 
£21  the  three  birds. 

Specially  Selected  Breeding  Pens  of  Cock  and 

Six  Pullets  from  £10  to  £50  the  pen.  ]\Iany  pur- 
chasers of  these  pens  last  year  have  been  winning  in 
the  keenest  competition. 

All  the  above  are  hardy  stock  and  reliable  Breeders, 
being  raised  and  bred  in  open-fronted  houses  on  large 
grass  runs  and  fields,  and  are  second  to  none  for 
laying,  whilst  their  respective  strain  is  the  most 
reliable  in  England,  as  severe  tests  have  proved. 

We  give  personal  and  careful  attention  to  every 
letter,  enquiry  and  order  received,  which  in  itself  is  a 
guarantee  that  "one  and  all"  have  their  exact 
requirements  studied  and  carefullj^  fulfilled.  Readers 
of  "THE  ILLUSTRATED  POULTRY  RECORD" 
requiring  fowls  or  ducks  of  any  breed  for  genuine 
utility  or  exhibition  purposes  should  write  stating 
their  wants,  when  they  will  receive  complete  satisfac- 
tion. 

ALL  LIVE  STOCK  are  sent  out  on  four  clear  days' 
approval. 


WILLIAM  H.  e©©K.  LTP- 

I  Telephone,  CRAY  39  "  ORPINGTON."  1 

Telephone,  CRAY  39 


Registeped  Telegraphic  Address  :  (Orpington  Station  is  only  2  minutes'      ICF^IVT*     I^IVC^I  TK IVO 

"  COOK,  ORPINGTON."  walk  from  Our  Farm.)  A  ,  LtL'%KXLerxi.'%Lf 

AND  AT 


Le  Touquet  and  Etaples,  Pas  de  Calais,  France. 
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Some  time  ago  we  had  a  new  poultry  spice 
brought  to  our  notice,  and  from  our  own  experience 
and  that  of  others  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  special  spice,  whilst  increasing  the  egg 
yield  enormously,  does  not  carry  with  it  the  dis- 
advantage mentioned  above.  We  refer  to  the 
"  Karswood "  poultry  spice,  manufactured  by  E. 
Griffiths  Hughes,  Ltd. 

A  test  carried  out  in  the  winter  of  1912-1913,  in 
the  Peak  district  of  Derbyshire  gives  evidence  of 
the  value  of  this  spice.  One  hundred  hens  and  one 
hundred  pullets  were  picked  out  haphazard  from  a 
large  flock,  and  one  half  of  each  were  given  the 
spice  and  the  other  half  were  not.  The  food  fed  in 
both  instances  was  the  same.  The  "  Karswood " 
spice  fed  birds  produced  eggs  to  the  value  of 
£1^1 10/0  in  excess  of  those  from  the  fowls  which 
were  not  given  this  substance,  and  this  increase 
was  obtained  at  a  cost  of  24/-,  thus  showing  a  clear 
profit  of  £i/\.l6/o. 

All  poultry-keepers  should  test  the  value  of  this 
spice  for  themselves  and  note  results. 

A  Go-a-head  Firm  at  Reading  and  Guildford. 

We  have  received  a  very  useful  booklet,  in  the 
form  of  a  catalogue,  from  Messrs.  Browne  &  Lilley, 
Ltd.,  of  Reading  and  Guildford,  who  claim,  and 
claim  rightly,  that  they  are  one  of  the  largest 
inanufacturers  of  portable  wood  and  iron  buildings 
in  the  country.    'Fhe  section  devoted  to  the  special 
lines  in  poultry  appliances,  is  only  one  of  many 
others,  but  this  department  is  conducted  with  the 
same  care  for  efficiency  and  good  quality  as  charac- 
terises the  whole  of  their  business.    The  rapid 
development  of  this  firm's  business  is  due  to  the 
quality  of  the  goods  they  turn  out  and  their  method 
of  doing  business.    The  poultry  houses  show  some 
exclusive  designs,  all  of  which  have  been  planned 
by  experts  to  ensure  the  health  of  the  birds.  Ven- 
tilation problems  have  always  vexed  the  makers  of 
poultry  houses,  but  these  have  been  solved  by  this 
firm.    The  material  used  in  the  construction  of  all 
the  numerous  appliances  is  selected  with  very  great 
care,  and  this  accounts  for  their  good  wearing 
qualities.    Two  houses  that  have  met  with  a  great 
and  ever-increasing  demand  are  the  "Standard" 
and  the  "  Field."    Both  of  these  are  mounted  on 
wheels  and  can  be  readily  moved  from  place  to 
place.    The  framework  of  both  is  sufficiently  heavy 
to  withstand  any  strain,  and  yet  light  enough  to 
render  moving  an  easy  matter.    A  good  type  of 
cheaper  house  is  the  "  Modern,"  which  has  had  a 
very  large  sale,  numerous  customers  sending  large 
repeat  orders.    Amongst  other  forms  we  specially 
noticed  the  "  Erleigh,"  "  Precision,"  and  "  Ideal," 
all  of  which  are  worthy  of  notice.    A  useful  pen 
that  can  be  put  to  a  variety  of  uses  is  the  "Climax." 
It  is  built  apex  in  shape  and  can  be  used  as  a  fatten- 
ing pen  for  cockerels,  to  house  a  hen  and  her 
brood,  or  as  a  between  house  for  larger  chickens. 
Readers  should  secure  a  catalogue  before  the  issue 
is  exhausted. 


Vinton's  Agricultural  Almanac  and  Diary,  1914. 

All  farmers,  landowners,  stockowners  and  breeders 
will  find  "  Vinton's  Agricultural  Almanac  and 
Diary,  1914,"  which  is  published  at  is.,  the  right 
volume  with  which  to  begin  the  new  year.  It  is 
compiled  specially  for  their  use,  and  is  packed  from 
cover  to  cover  with  all  kinds  of  information  which 
cannot  be  carried  conveniently  in  the  memory,  but 
which  is  here  available  in  a  convenient  form  when 
required. 

In  addition  to  the  mass  of  statistical  and  official 
information,  which  renders  it  so  helpful  as  a  book 
of  reference,  it  contains  a  most  convenient  diary 
for  the  year,  where  crop  and  weather  notes  ;  foaling, 
calving,  and  lambing  dates  ;  engagements,  and  a 
host  of  other  facts  and  figures  connected  with  the 
farmer's  business  may  be  recorded.  This  is  printed 
on  exceedingly  good  paper,  showing  a  week  at  an 
opening  on  two  pages,  with  plenty  of  room  for 
memoranda.  The  monthly  cash  account  section  at 
the  end  for  noting  income  and  expenditure  should 
be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  farmer,  and  by 
entering  moneys  paid  in  and  withdrawn  he  will  be 
able  to  tell  at  a  glance  the  state  of  his  banking 
account  and  finances  generally.  The  calendar  is 
followed  by  the  breeders'  tables,  two  pages  being 
devoted  to  each  month,  forming  a  handy  and  use- 
ful system  of  keeping  breeding  records  throughout 
the  year. 

Live  Stock  Journal  Almanac,  1914. 

The  Breeder's  Annual. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  be  recorded  in  the  world 
of  live  stock  breeding  and  showing  in  the  year 
now  closed  will  be  found  in  the  Live  Stock 
Journal  Almanac  for  1914,  which  has  just  made 
its  welcome  appearance.  The  volume  extends  to 
some  350  pages,  it  includes  about  sixty  articles  by 
well-known  experts,  and  is  beautifully  illustrated 
with  some  200  engravings  of  outstanding  prize- 
winning  stock  from  leading  studs,  herds  and  flocks. 

The  Almanac  includes  lists  of  Live  Stock  and 
Agricultural  Societies,  Chambers  of  Agricultuie, 
Agricultural  Colleges,  Live  Stock  Statistics,  Rail- 
way Rates  for  Live  Stock,  Weights  and  Measures, 
Stamp  and  Tax  Duties,  etc.  The  usual  Calendar, 
Diary,  Breeders'  Tables  (two  pages  to  each  month). 
Breeders'  Directory,  and  List  of  Fairs  and  Markets 
are  retained,  and  the  handsome  section  devoted  to 
Studs,  Herds  and  Flocks  Illustrated  contains  entries 
from  many  of  the  best  known  owners  in  the  King- 
dom, and  the  facts  and  illustrations  in  this  depart- 
ment alone  make  capital  reading.  Breeders  at 
home  and  abroad  will  find  in  this  old-established 
annual  the  most  complete  record  published  of  the 
live  stock  of  the  year.  The  Almanac  is  sold  at  is., 
or  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  2s.,  and  can  be  had 
from  booksellers  and  bookstalls,  or  from  the 
publishers,  Messrs.  Vinton  and  Co.,  8,  Bream's 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
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1,1 90  per  cent.  Profit 

Wonderful  Egg-Producing  Discovery 

For  Poultry,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys,  and  Pheasants. 

How   24s.  made  £15-10-0. 


THE  most  extraordinary  profitable  discovery 
of  special  interest  to  everyone  who  breeds 
and  rears  fowls  for  pleasure  or  for  profit  has 
just  been  made.  It  is  one  whereby  anyone  may 
enormously  increase  the  output  of  eggs  from 
hens— and  this  not  for  one  week  only,  at  the 
most  prolific  season,  but  tor  evepy  week  in 
the  year,  and  particularly  in  winter  when 
egg  fetch  the  highest  price. 

The  announcement  of  this  discovery  is  all 
the  more  valuable  as  the  statements  of  the 
discoverers  are  supported  by  the  most  astound- 
ing series  of  proofs.  These  proofs  are  the  result 
of  remarkable  and  independent  experiments 
conducted  under  particularly  adverse  condit- 
ions. 

A  Winter  Test. 

The  published  figures  forming  the  results  of 
these  experiments  are  authentic  and  attested. 
Without  fear  of  contradiction,  we  may  say  that 
the  test  of  which  these  figures  are  a  faithful 
record  was  the  most  severe  to  which  any  Poul- 
try Spice  was  ever  put.  It  is  quite  an  easy 
matter  for  the  makers  of  a  Poultry  Spice  to 
select  a  lot  of  excellent  layers,  feed  them  on 
the  very  best  food,  with  the  addition  of  Spice, 
and  show  as  a  result  an  astounding  record  of 
eggs  laid.  But  in  this  test  carried  out  with 
"  Karswood  Poultry  Spice  "  there  was  no  selec- 
tion whatever  of  the  Poultry.  The  tests  were 
carried  out  in  the  worst  months  of  the  year 
upon  average  pullets  and  old  hens,  and  ex- 
tended continuously  over  a  period  of  5  months 
from  November.  1912,  to  March,  1913. 

The  accompanying  table  of  figures  tell  a 
wonderful  story  how  the  egg-producing  powers 
of  pullets  and  old  hens  were  enormously  in- 
creased simply  by  adding  to  the  morning  meal 
once  a  day  a  small  quantity  of  "Karswood 
Poultry  Spice." 

It  is  nothing  short  of  a  modern  miracle  that 
so  simple  a  course  should  yield  such  marvellous 
results. 

Just  think  of  it.  A  small  quantity  of 
"Karswood  Poultry  Spice"  added  to  the 
morning  meal  nearly  trebled  the  egg  out- 
put during  November  and  December. 

Here  is  tiie  Story. 

Here  are  the  whole  facts  of  the  experiments  : 

On  the  1st  of  November  last  100  pullets  of  the 
same  age  and  breed,  and  100  old  hens  of  the 
same  age  and  breed, were  picked  out  haphazard 
— good,  bad  and  indifferent— and  placed  into 
i  pens,  2  pens  containing  50  pullets  each  and  2 
pens  containing  50  old  hens  each. 

The  birds  in  all  four  pens  had  precisely  the 
same  food,  consisting  of  meals,  barley,  maize, 
sharps,  bran,  peameat,  oats,  &c.,  with  the 
usual  grit  and  shell — in  short,  just  the  ordin- 
ary food  given  to  poultry.  But  to  one  lot  of 
50  pullets  and  one  of  50  old  hens,  "Karswood 
Poultry  Spice  "  was  added  to  the  morning  meal 
once  a  day,  as  directed  on  the  label. 

A  Five  IVIonths'  Test. 

The  conditions  were  continued  daily  for  five 
whole  months  and  a  complete  daily  record  of 
the  eggs  from  each  pen  was  carefully  kept. 
The  record  of  the  increase  in  the  nurnber  of 
eggs  laid  by  the  two  lots  of  poultry  fed  with 
the  "Karswood  Poultry  Spice"  was  simply 
astounding. 

The  old  hens  and  pullets,  to  whom  "  Kars- 
wood  Poultry  Spice"  was   given  at  the 


morning  meal,  laid  between  them  in  five 
months  4,389  eggs.  The  same  number  of 
old  hens  and  pullets,  which  were  not  assisted 
by  "Karswood  Poultry  Spice,"  laid  between 
them  only  2,452  eggs  in  the  same  period. 

The  egg  increase  from  using  "  Karswood 
Poultry  Spice''  was  thus  1937  eggs,  which  sold 
at  the  prevailing  average  market  price,  gave  a 
magnificent  gross  profit  of  ;^15  10s.  6d.,  as 
against  24s.,  the  cost  of  the  spice  used. 

This  prolonged  test  gives  overwhelming  evi" 
dence  of  the  splendid  qualities  of  "  Karswood 
Poultry  Spice,"  taking  place  as  it  did  in  the 
bleak,  cold  and  windy  Peak  District  of  Derby- 
shire, during  the  worst-weather  months  of  the 
year. 

The  most  extraordinary  part  of  this  test  is 
the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  marvellously  pro- 
lific output  of  eggs,  the  pullets  and  old  hens — 
aided  by  the  Karswood  Spice— were,  in  every 
Other  way,  in  superior  condition. 


Monthly  Fig^ures 

(day  to  day  figures  supplied  on  application) 

Eggs  laid  fron]  Nov.  to  U[dLtc\\ 

with  and  without 

K/^RSWOOD  POULTflY  SPICE. 

Pullets.    Old  Hens. 


with 

without  with  without 

Spice 

Spice 

Spice 

Spice 

November 

..  230 

72 

17;- 

53 

December 

..  459 

194 

320 

155 

January 

...  441 

215 

258 

134 

February 

...  563 

338 

362 

231 

]\Iarch 

...  931 

586 

648 

474 

Totals 

...  2624 

1405 

1765 

1547 

Total  Eggs  with  Karswood  Spice  4389 
Total  Eggs  without  Karswood  Spice  2J52 

Increase  by  using 

Karswood  Poultry  Spice 
During  the  period  eggs  varied  in  price 
from  4  a  shilling  to  10  a  shilling. 
1937  eggs  actually  sold  for      . .   £15  10  0 
Cost  of  Karswood  Poultry  Spice 

used  was    14  0 

Clear  Profit  by  using 
Karswood  Poultry  Spice 


1937 


^14  6  0 


"While  the  100  birds  not  fed  with  "  Karswood 
Poultry  Spice"  were  suffering  badly  from  the 
inclement  weather,  the  other  100,  thanks  to  the 
daily  tiny  quantity  of  "Karswood  Poultry 
Spice,"  were  in  the  pink  of  condition—"  tight 
in  feather"  and  excellent  in  every  other  way— 
and  were  laying  eggs  in  much  larger  numbers. 
The  contrast  in  the  condition  of  the  two  lots  of 
poultry  was  so  astounding  as  to  be  noticeable 
to  the  most  casual  and  inexpert  observer. 

Larger  Eggs,  too. 

Moreover,  the  contrast  in  the  size  and  quality 
of  the  eggs  was  no  less  noticeable  than  in  the 
poultry  themselves.  "Karswood  Poultry  Spice" 
is  invaluable  as  an  egg  producer.  It  does  not 
force  the  birds,  therefore  there  is  no  deleteri- 
ous effect  as  with  cayenne  and  other  condi- 
ments. "Karswood  Poultry  Spice"  is  guaran- 
teed to  contain  no  cayenne  or  other  injurious 
ingredient.  "Karswood"  is  a  pure  spice  which 


stimulates  the  natural  development  of  the 
egg  cluster,  and  the  eggs  resulting  from  its  use 
are  larger,  richer  in  flavour,  and  much  more 
fertile. 

One  tablespoonful  is  sufficient  for  20  hens  per 
day.  A  shilling  packet  is  ample  for  20  hens  for 
a  whole  month.  The  cost  of  the  spice  is  thus 
but  a  trifle,  and  the  value  of  the  increased  ego- 
output  is  about  13  times  the  cost  of  the  spice 
used.  "Karswood  Poultry  Spice  "is  thus  the 
fanest  aid  a  poultry-keeper  can  employ.  In  fact 
no  one  can  afford  to  be  without  this  wonderful 
egg-producing  product.  Very  often  "Karswood 
Poultry  Spice  "  makes  all  the  difference  be- 
tween keeping  your  fowls  at  a  loss  and  their 
making  yuu  a  profit. 

A  Wonderful  Opportunity 
for  Poultry-Keepers. 

The  discovery  of  "Karswood  Poultry  Spice" 
is  destined  to  work  a  complete  revolution  in 
the  sale  of  eggs  in  British  markets. 

During  1912,  according  to  Board  of  Trade 
returns,  eggs  to  the  total  value  of  ;^8,000,000 
sterling  were  imported  into  the  United  King- 
dom from  abroad. 

With  such  a  wonderful  egg-producing  pro 
duct  as  "  Karswood  Poultry  Spice,"  what  is  to 
prevent  British  poultry-keepers  from  transferr- 
ing every  penny  of  that  t^um  to  their  own 
pockets  by  introducing  into  the  English 
markets,  fine,  large,  rich- flavoured  eggs  from 
their  own  farms— eggs  which  can,  under  the 
new  conditions,  brought  about  by  "  Karswood 
Poultry  Spice,"  be  produced  with  abounding 
proflt. 

Birds  for  the  Table. 

"  Karswood  Poultry  Spice  "  saves  weeks  of 
time  in  feeding  chickens  for  the  table.  Test 
this  for  yourself  by  dividing  your  chickens  into 
two  lots.  Give  them  all  the  .same  food,  but  to 
one  lot  give  the  spice  according  to  directions, 
and  watch  the  results.  The  chickens  treated 
with  the  spice  will  be  ready  for  the  table  long 
before  the  others. 

Send  for 
a  sample 

For  6d.  (P.O.  or  stamps)  we  will  send 
you,  postage  paid,  sufficient  spice  for  20 
hens  for  16  days.  For  Colonies  and  foreign 
countries  extra  postage  must  be  remitted  with 
order. 

Please  write  the  envelope  clearly  to  the 
address  below. 

Be  careful  to  write  your  name  and  address 
clearly,  and  we  should  be  obliged  if  you  would 
tell  us  the  name  of  your  local  dealer— either 
Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Seedsman,  from  whom  you 
would  like  to  obtain  supplies  in  future.  You 
will  certainly  want  njore. 

Note  the  Economy. 

A  2d.  packet  will  supply  12  hens  for  7  days. 
A  6d.  packet  will  supply  20  hens  for  16  days. 
A  1,  -  packet  will  supply  20  hens  for  32  days. 
A  7-lb.  tin  will  supply  140  hens  for  32  days. 
A  14-lb,  tin  will  supply  280  hens  for  32  days. 
A  28-lb.  tin  will  supply  560  hens  for  32  days. 


Obtainable  from  all  Chemists,  Grocers,  and  Seed  Merchants, 
Packets:  2d,,  6d.,  and  1/-. 
Tins:  71bs.,6/6;  I41bs.,  12/-;  281bs.,  22/6. 

If  your  local  tradesmen  cannot  supply,  please  send  remittance 
to  the  Manufacturers.  Any  of  the  sizes  will  be  sent,  carriage 
paid,  to  any  place  in  the  United  Kingdom.  (Foreign  and  Colonial 
orders  should  be  accompanied  by  extra  postage.) 


Sole  Manufacturers : 

KARSWOOD 

E.  GRIFFITHS  HUGHES  (KARSWOOD)  LTD. 

713,  Deansgate  Arcade,  Manchester. 
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FARM -POULTRY 

.    ESTABLISHED  1889. 

A  Monthly  Magazine  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  useful, 
the  concervation  of  the  beauti- 
ful in  Poultry,  &  the  extension 
of  permanent  poultry  culture. 

PUBLISHED  AT  THE  CENTRE  OF 
POULTRY  INTEREST  in  AMERICA. 

EDITED  by  JOHN  H.  ROBINSON, 
Practical  poultryman,  rational 
fancier,    author    of  standard 
popular  &  educational  poultry 
books. 


PRICE,  one  year,  3s.  2d.  postpaid 
Sample  copy  free  on  request. 

Farm-Poultry  Pub.  Co., 

232,  Summer  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  U.S.A. 


The  Stanley  Cleft 
Chestnut  Pale  Fencing. 


strong,  Durable,  Easily 
Erected  and  Economical 

\  MADE  THROUGHOUT  FROM 
ALL-BRITISH  MATERIALS 


/ 


Special  Quotations 
for  arge  Quantities 

A  Special  Design  is  made 
for  use  in  Hunting  Districts. 

A7va)-dcd  Silver  Medal  at  Festival 
of  Empire,  191 1,  Crystal  Palace. 


Prices  &  full  Particulars  free  from 

The  Stanley  Underwood,  Co. 

Shottermill, 
HASLEMERE,  SURREY. 


Completion  of  Volume  V. 


BINDING 


F'OR  The 


Illustrated  Poultry  Record, 

Price,   2/-  each, 

 Post  Frke.  

A  Complete  and  Exhaustive  Index 
will  be  sent  free  with  each  Binding 
Case. 


R.  T.  LANG,  Ltd., 

Atlantic  House, 
Holborn  Viaduct,  E.G. 


The  Brand  Guarantees  One  &  All  Quality. 

See  the  Brand  on  EVERY  Packet. 

ONE  &  ALL  SEEDS  are  reliable,  pure,  and  guaranteed.  They 
are  supplied  in  sealed  packets,  convenient  in  size  for  large  and 
small  gardens  and  greenhouses  — viz.,  id,,  3d.,  and  6d.  each. 

Each  packet  bears  the  Trade  Mark.    "  One  &  All,"  in  a  garter. 

Each  packet  has  an  imprint  of  signature  of  the  Managing  Director. 

Each  packet  is  dated  with  the  year  of  issue. 


ONE  &  ALL  is  the  registered  Trade  Mark  of  the  AGRICUL- 
TURAL AND  HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION, 
LIMITED.  Mutual  Society  founded  in  1867  by  Judge  Thomas 
Hughes,  Q.C.  (Tom  Brown),  John  Ruskin,  Edward  Vansittart  Neale, 
Lord  Mount  Temple,  and  other  distinguished  friends  of  purity  of 
supply.  Name  and  address  of  nearest  local  agent,  catalogues,  and 
other  details,  post  free  on  application  to 

MANAGING  DIRECTOR. 
Wholesale  Seed  Warehouses  . 

92,  LONG  ACRE,  LONDON,  W.O. 


Dr,  G.  C.  ANDERSON, 

DENBEATH  HOUSE, 
METHIL,  FIFESHIRE. 

BREEDER,  EXPORTER  and  EXHIBITOR 

OF 

SICILIAN  BUTTERCUPS, 

is  now  boolving  Sittings  of  Eggs  from 
his  Exhibition  Strains  at  2  i  /=  per  doz. 
Unfertiles  replaced. 


R.  T.  LANG 

LIMITED. 

Advertising  Contractors. 


Efficient  Service. 


WRITE,    'PHONE    OR  CALL 


AUANTIC  HOUSE,  Holborq  Viaduct,  E.G. 


February,  19 14. 
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The  STANDARD  Poultry  House, 

FOR    HOME   AND  EXPORT. 

This  Brown  &  Lill}'  design  meets  the  needs  of  those  who  require  a  strong  practical  House 
at  a  moderate  cost.  The  ONE  INCH  planed  and  rebated  Weather  Boarding  ust;d  in  its 
construction  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  ihin  match  boarding  used  in  the  cheaper  type  of 
house.  Mounted  on  strong  wheels,  and  with  outside  nest  boxes  and  ample  ventilation,  it 
is  without  question  the  most  serviceable  and  efficient  house  obtainable. 

Send  Now  for  our  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue,  Frek.  Wii  Pay  Carriage. 

TTTTV  J  i-ri  Manufacturers  and 
IuIIjIjX,     Ijta.,  Exporters, 


BROWN  & 

THAMES  SIDE,  READING. 


STATION  WORKS,  GUILDFORD. 


DO  NOT  ADVERTISE 

in  a  haphazard  fashion.  Put  a 
reasonable  proposition     -     -  - 

IN 

an   attractive   manner.       Do  it 
regularly,  and  the  - 

ILLUSTRATED   POULTRY  RECORD 

will  do  the  rest. 


Rats  &  Mice  exterminated  by  DAN  YSZ  VIRUS. 

Non-poisonous  and  haimless  to  Human  Beings, 
Domestic   and  other   Animals.     Single  Tube  21- 

3  Tubes  5/-;  post  free  from: — 
DANYSZ  VIRUS  LiIMITED,  (Box  EN;, 
52  Leadenball  Street,  London,  and  of  all  Chemists. 


POULTRY  HUSBANDRY 

"  The  Quality  Poultry  Journal/* 
Edited  by  D.  M.  GREEN. 

"The  Quality  Poultry  Journal"  is  recognised  as  a  trust- 
worthy and  authorative  publication  on  all  Poultry  matters. 
Its  Editor  is  well-known  throughout  the  poultry  world  and 
his  journal  is  so  comprehensive  as  to  be  indispensable  to  all 
who  are  in  any  way  interested  in  poultry.  Specimen  copy, 
Subscription  4/2  per  annum  post  free. 

UNITED    POULTRY    PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
WATERVILLE,    N.Y.,  U.S.A. 


PRACTICAL  PAGES 

FOR 

POULTRY  KEEPERS. 


BY 


C.  E.  J.  WALKEY, 

Commitiee  of  Utility  Poultry  Club  ; 
Provisional  Committee  National 
Poultry  Institute  ; 
Instructor  in  Poultry  Keeping 
Somerset  County  Council. 

Price  I/-  net. 
or  l/l  post  free. 

R.  T.  LANG,  Ltd.,  Atlantic  House,  Holborn 
Viaduct,  E.G. 


SICILIAN    BUTTERCUPS  ! 

Do  you  want  the  Best  Strain  ? 
If  so,  I  can  supply  you.    =^    =  = 

Amongst  numerous  other  successes  I  have  won 

Cockerel— 1st  &  Gold  Medal  Crystal  Palace,  1913. 

Hens— 1st  and  2nci  Guildford. 

Sittings,  ...  £2  25.,  £1  IS.,  and  15s. 
Day  old  chicks,  £3  los.,  35s.,  &  25s.  a  doz. 

Knquiries  for  Stock  Birds  invited. 

CAPT,  STANTON,  Berl^swell,  Warwickshire. 


H.  R.  CHAPMAN, 

Breeder  and  Exhibitor, 

Sicilian  Buttercups. 

Sittings  of  Fggs,  £2  2s.  &  £1  Is. 


CLIFF   LODGE,  LEYBURN, 

NORTH  YORKSHIRE. 
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PREPAID  - 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 

ONE  PENNY  FOR 

EVERY  TWO  WORDS. 

6  insertions  for  Price  of  5 
12  99      ff  9 


BREEDERS  CARDS. 


Graham  Mitchell,  Ardullie.  Fosso- 
way.  White  Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes, 
Chicles,?/-.    Eggs,  3/-. 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Murray  Gordon.  Blue 
Langshans  and  Blue  Orpington  Ducks. 


 LEGHORNS.  

WHITE  LEGHORN  SPECIALIST 

— The  Victoria  Memorial  Poultry  Farm, Becker- 
met,  Cumberland.  Honours  at  leading-  shows. 
Have  birds  for  exhibition,  stock,  or  utility  for 
sale.  Eggs  during  season.  Export  orders  ha\  e 
special  attention.    Write  your  requirements. 

AUSTRALIAN  White  Leghorns,  1912 

Cockerels — from  imported  pen,  cock  sh-ed  by  brother 
to  winners  of  the  AVorld's  Record  in  1911 ;  dams, "  in 
breeding  absolutely  my  best "  (wrote  Mr.  Padman) 
— 12/6  each.  Ditto,  second  generation,  10/6.  Miss 
Gillett,  Walpole,  Haylesworth,  Suffolk.  

CAM'S  DREADNOUGHTS.— My 

four  White  Leghorn  Pullets  laid  324  eggs  in  16 
weeks  and  have  proved  themselves  to  be  World's 
Champion  Winter  Layers.  My  strains  of  White 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  and  Buif  Orping- 
tons have  won  more  prizes  in  the  last  four  years' 
laying  competitions  than  any  two  Firms,  proof 
of  honest  dealing.  I  can  now  spare  few  breed- 
ing pens  of  igto— II  hatched  birds.  Now  is  your 
chance  to  get  England's  best  layers.  1912  Cock- 
erels ready  10/6  to  25/-  each.  Lists  free. — Apply 
E.  Cam,  The  Glen  Poultry  Farm,  Hoghton,  near 
Preston. 


 MA  LINES.  

STOCK   BIRDS  of    all  varieties; 

also  chicks,  eggs,  coucou,  white,  black,  turkey 
head,  ermine.  The  largest  and  most  successful 
breeder  of  Malines  in  England.  Latest  wins 
Crystal  Palace  :  Two  ists  and  two  specials,  two 
znds,  a  3rd  and  4th.  No  birds  without  cards.— 
For  prices  and  particulars  apply  Major  Herbert 
(Hon.  Sec,  Malines  Poultry  Club),  Ty-Gwyn, 
Raglan,  Hon.  

ORPINGTONS. 


MISS  EDWARDS,  Coaley  Poultry 

Farm,  Gloucestershire,  exports  winners  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Haswon  numerous  Challenge 
Cups.  Buff  Orpingtons  240-egg  strain,  White 
Wyandottes,  Buif  Leghorns,  Campines,  Sussex 
Ducks.    Catalogue     Pupils  received. 


MESSRS.  BATEMAN, 

MILNTHORPE,  WESTMORLAND. 

Pioneer  Breeders  of  Buff  Rocks  and  Breeders  of 
Champion 

Barred,  Buff,  White,  &  Black 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS, 

which  cannot  be  beaten  either  for  laying  qualities 
or  exhibition  merits.  They  prove  this  combina- 
tion has  been  achieved. 

Birds  either  for  home  or  abroad  supplied  on 
absolutely  fair  terms.  Amateurs  specially  treated 
and  advised  gratis. 

Sixteen  years'  regular  winnings  at  Dairy, 
Crystal  Palace,  and  classical  events. 


SANDERSON  BROS., 

Can  supply  February  and  March  hatched  1913 
Pullets  of  the  following  breeds. 

White  and  Buff  Orpington,  White  AVyandotte, 
Speckled  and  Red  Sussex  at  7/6,  10/6  and  15/- 
each.    The  birds  are  strong  and  healthy  and 
can  be  sent  on  approval. 

Lower  Lodg^e  Poultry  Farm 

BILLINGSHURST,  SUSSEX. 

MRS.  HARRY  JONES,  The  Vicar- 

age,  Long  Lane,  Etwall,  Derby.  Eggs.  Cham- 
pion Cups,  Specials,  Medals,  Firsts,  etc.  Guaran- 
teed cup  strains  for  show  and  hardy  layers, 
correctly  mated  to  produce  winners  by  my 
manager,  Robert  Butterfield,  late  of  Nafferton 
Hall,  headquarters  for  the  famous  Butterfields. 
Old  strains,  up-to-date  bred.  Barred  and  Buff 
I^ocks,  Ai  pen  2rs.,  No.  2  pen  6s.;  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Ai  pen  21s.,  No.  2  pen  6s.  ;  Black  and 
White  Leghorns,  Buff  and  White  Orpingtons, 
White  and  Columbian  Wyandottes,  6s.  and 
3s.  6d.,  sittings,  pens  contain  cup  and  first 
winners.  12  eggs  12  chicks.  Catalogues  free. 
Vacancy  for  pupils. 


I  form  and  have  your 

I  Name,  Address,  and  the 

I  Breed    yon    specialise  in 

I  inserted  free  for  12  months. 


Old  Hall  Poultry  Farm, 

Hurstwood,   Buxted,  Sussex. 

BREEDS  KEPT— Wyandottes,  Leghorns, 
Orpingtons,  Sussex,  Rhode  Islands,  Faverolles, 
Plymouth  Rocks,  and  ist  Crosses. 

Eggs  for  Sittings,  Table  Poultry,  Day  Old 
Chicks,  New  Laid  Eggs,  Birds  for  Sale,  Poultry 
Houses,  Cold  Brooders,  Coops,  Etc. 

Only  best  Strains  kept.  Enquiries  Invited 


JOHN     WHARTON,  Honeycott 

Farm,  Hawes,  Yorkshire,  25  years  breeder  of 
Wyandottes  and  introducer  of  Partridge  and 
Silver  Pencilled  Wyandottes  into  England,  has 
always  on  sale  Partridge,  white  and  silver  pen- 
cilled. Stock  birds  from  10/6.  Exhibition  speci- 
mens from  30/-.  Utility  7/6  each.  Approval. 
During  past  25  years  Mr.  Wharton  has  won 
thousands  of  prizes  all  with  birds  his  own  rearing, 
and  he  has  at  least  bred  over  100  Dairy  and  Crystal 
Palace  ist  prize  winners.  He  has  successfully 
exported  birds  all  over  the  world.  He  is  open  to 
quote  for  any  variety,  carriage  paid  to  any  part  of 
the  world.  Visit  Honeycott  Farm  and  see  how 
the  birds  are  reared  900  feet  above  sea  level. 


 VARIOUS.  

MRS.  COLBECK,  Boyle  Hall,  near 

Wakefield.     Importer,  Exporter  and  Exhibitor 
of  Sicilian   Buttercups,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
White  and  Bronze  Turkeys,  Wyandottes. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  free  on  application. 


PYNE,  RAVENSCAR. 

SOUND  ADVICE! 

Before  purchasing  elsewhere  obtain 
instructive  catalogue  from  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Pyne,  Ravenscar,  noted  moorland  breed- 
ers who  originally  applied  their  egg- 
recording  system  1892. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKENS. 


EASTMAN  BR05.,  Suffolk  Poultry 
Farm,  Hadleigh.  Breeders  of  unsurpassed 
laying  strains  (trap-nests  used)  of  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
Barred  Rocks,  Anconas,  Black  Leghorns.  White 
Leghorns,  Light  Sussex.  Eggs  5/-  &  7/0  sitting. 
Day-old  Chicks  (strongly  recommended)  8/6  & 
12/6  doz.   Send  for  catalogue. 


SUSSEX. 


F.  H.  WHEELER,  Breeder,  Exhibi- 
tor and  Exporter  of  Red,  Light  and 
Speckled  Sussex,     Birds  for  stock  and 
exhibition  at  reasonable  prices. 

Bridge   House,   Marden,  KENT. 


WILLIAM  H.  KIRKHAM  has  the 

following  exhibition  white  Wyandotte  early-hatched 
1913  chickens  for  Sale: — Two  snow-white  cockerels, 
splendid  size  and  shape,  grand  heads  and  legs,  price 
2.')/-  each  ;  also  four  snow-white  pullets,  very  cobby, 
grand  size  head  and  legs,  price  17/6  each  ;  all  the 
above  are  extra  well  grown  and  fit  to  win  at  the 
Bank  Holiday  Shows,  and  are  offered  at  much  below 
their  real  value.  Address,  Brook  Poultry  Farm, 
Feckenham,  Redditch,  Worcester. 


BARGAINS    in    prize-bred  white 

Wyandottes,  Six  immense  1911  hens,  record  layers, 
with  grand  unrelated  -March,  1913,  cockerel,  price 
21/-;  approval,  deposit.  "Venner,  Shottendane 
House  Poultry  Farm,  Margate. 


WYANDOTTES. 


ABSOLUTELY    ANYTHING  in 

White  Wyandottes  can  be  supplied  by  the  Specialist, 
J.  Stephen  Hicks,  Bottisham,  Cambridge.  Illus- 
trated List.   Large  Exporter,  Resident  Pupils. 


MRS.   ALEX.  GRAHAM, 

Higheroft,  Tilehupst,  Berks, 

WHITE   WYANDOTTE  SPECIALIST, 

has  a  grand  lot  of  early  hatched  exhibition  and 
utility  birds,  unrivalled  layers.  Cockerels 
from  10/6  ;  Pullets  from  6/-. 

EXPORTER  EVERYWHERE. 


SYDNEY      HILLER,  specialist 

breeder  Golden,  Silver,  white  and  Black  Wyan- 
dottes and  8.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Birds  always 
for  sale  from  5/-  each.  Eggs.  Day  old  chicks. 
Export  srders  every  attention.  Cleveland  Poultry 
Farm,  Standon,  Herts, 


KREKODYNE 

Krekodyne  cures  poultry  of  colds,  roup, 
diarrhcea,  etc.,  ;  boxes  Is. ;  3,  2/6.  Ovary  or 
chicken  tonics,  sufficient  for  20  gallons  of  water 
Is.  6d.  ;  samples,  7d.— Address,  W.  Vale,  F.Z.S., 
Q.M.C.,  Bird  Hospital, South  Norwood,  London. 
Post-mortem  examinations  and  advice  by  fol- 
lowing post,  Is.  Id.   Over  50  years'  experience. 
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LANTERN  SLIDES 

THE  SLIDES  ENUMERATED  BELOW  CAN  BE  SUPPLIED  FOR  1/-  EACH. 


FEEDINCi — Al.  Value  of  Elements.  A7.  Food  Consumption.  

A3.    Feeding-Pen  for  Chickens.  A2.  Feedin^'-Trousli.  A4.  Bottle 

Fountain.  An.  Metal  Fountain.  A6.  Feeding-Block  for  Chicks.  

AS.    Feeding-Pen  for  Ducklings. 

ARTIFICIAL    INCUBATION.— AlO.    English    Incubator  -  House 

Interior.  A9.    English  Incubator-House,  Exterior.  A12.  Yentihition 

pipe  for  Incubator-House.  -A144.    Cj-pher  Incubator.  60.  American 

Incubator-House,  Interior.   61.    American  Iiicubator-IIouse,  Exterior 

 113  and  115.  Mammoth  Incubator. 

NATURAL    INCUBATION. -A13.  Basket  Jfest.  AI4.  Double 

Nest,  with  Kun.  A15.  Double  nest,  witli  Kun  Unattached.  A16. 

Sitttng  Hen  Feeding-Cages.  A17.  Hatching-Shed.  AT  8.  Hatching- 
Box. 

TESTING    EGGS.— A24.    Testing  by  Lamp.  A19.    By  Hand  with 

Candle.  A21.    Exterior  Appearance  of  Egg.  A20.  Structure  of  Egg. 

  A22.    Embryo"  24  Hours.    A194.   Exit  Chicken  and  Embryo, 

3,  5,  7,  9, 11, 15, 19  days  (S  sides).  A. 23  Circulation  of  Blood. 

NATURAL  REARING.— A25.  French  House.— A26.  Double  Coop 
 A151.    Cheap  Coop,  4.jd.  234.    Coop-hen  with  Chickens. 

ARTIFICIAL    REARING.— A27.    Brooder-House  Exterior  (Theale, 

 A150.   Brooder- House   Interior  (Theale).  A159.    Brooder  -  House 

Interior  (Theale).  Hearson  Brooder,  Exterior.   Hearson  Brooder, 

Interior.  A2S.  Portable  Pipe  Brooder  (2).  A  29.  Portable  Pipe  Brooder 

Runs.  A156.  Brooder-House  Interior  (Pipes).  Ai62.  French  Brooder- 
House.  193.  Small  Brooder-House  (American).  192.  Brooder-House 

Runs.  A157.  English  Small  Brooder-House. 

HOUSING  —  A30.  Ventilation  Louvre  Boards.  A31.  Ventilation 

Gable  A32.  Lean-to  House.  Alo2.  Front  New  Scratching-Sheds.  

ASS.    Scratching- Sheds,  with  Runs.  A41  Amei'ican  Scratching-Sheds, 

Front  Elevation.  A39.  American  Scratching-Sheds,  with  Runs.  A34. 

American  Scratching  Sheds,  Ground  Plan.  A3.!>.  American  Scratching- 
Sheds,  Ground  Plan,  Portable  Poultry-House. — — A153.  Portable-House  with 

Run.  A40.   Barrel  Poultry-House.  A42.    House  with  Self-raising 

Wheels  (up).  A43.  House  with  Self-raising  Wheels  (down).  A44. 

Fencing.  A45.  Duck-House.  A46.    Turkey-House.  Alo4.  Danish 

Trap-Xest.           3.    Portable  Poultry-House  (apex).  35.  Continuation 

Poultry-House  (American).  40.  Colony  Houses  (American).  93.  Dia- 
gram of  Scratcbing-Shed.  94.  Diagram  of  Scratching-Shed.  '  10.  Colon}- 

Houses  and  Trap-Xests.  171.  Open-Fronted  Poultry  House.  182.  Dia- 
gram of  Back-yard  House  and  Kun  293.  Range  of  Breeding-Pens  (X. 

Zeal).  301.  Birds  Housed  Amongst  Bush  Fruit.  317.  German  Scratch- 
ing-Shed.  335  and  336.    Portable  Poultry-House.  297.  Colony  Houses 

(Piano  Boxes).  322.    Range  of  Laying  Houses  (American).  -A158. 

Cockerel  House. 

FATTENING.— A47.  Egyptian  Fattening  (2).  A4S.  Cramming  by 

Pellets.  A49.   Cramming  b.v  Mouth.  A163.  Cramming  hy  Funnel.  

A64.  Funnel  for  Fattening.  A65.  Cramming  by  3Iachine.  -A145.  In- 
terior Fattening-Shed.  Aol.    Outside  Cages.  A.52.  Outside  Cases.  

Alio.    Interior  Fattening-Shed.  A53.    Killing.  A1G5.  Plucking  

A147.    Pens  for  Packing.  A149.    Sussex  Fowls,  Dead  (2  birds).  A57. 

French  Dead  Poultry.  A6G.   Sussex  Fowls,  Dead  (2  birds).  —  A5S. 

French  Dead  Poultry.  A59.  Ducks'  Livers.  A6] .  Sussex  Collector  and 

Cage.  A62.   Shaping-Board.  A63.  Birds  in  Shaping-Board.  117. 

Pair  Buff  Orpingtons,  Dead. 

DUCKS.  A113.  Aylesbury,  Pair.  A143  and  A143a.  Aylesbury, 

Sinsle  An4.   Rouen,  Pair.  Alio.  Kuttegum,  Pair.   A116.  Pekin, 

Pair.  A117.    Cayuga,  Pair.  A109.    Blue  Swedish,  Pair.  Alls. 

Indian  Runner,  Pair.  A164.  Young  Ducks  and  Drakes.  266.  Ayles- 
bury Duck  Group.  A160.  Duck-Fattening  Pen.— — A161.  Duck-House 

Range.  A172.    Classification  of  Ducks.  •  A173.     Colour  of  Flesh 

and  Skin. 


GEESE.— Al  19.    Toulouse,  Pair.  A120.    Embden.  AI21.  White 

Chinese.           A122.    Brown  Chinese.  A123.    Pomeranian.  A124 

African.  Al.>5.    Arsamas.  311.     Toulouse   Geese,  Pair.  A174 

Classification  and  Characteristics. 

TURKEYS. —A125.     Black.           A126.    White.  —  A127.  American 

Bronze.  A12S.  Cambridge  Bronze.  A129.  Norfolk  A130  Nor- 
folk Turkeys  (Dead).  50.     Turkey  Fattening-Shed.  51.  American 

Bronze  Turkeys.  118.     Group  of  Dead  Turkeys.  209.  Mammoth 

Bronze  Turkeys  (Groups)  210.  Turkeys  in  Field.  A175.  Charac- 
teristics. 

MARKETING    EGGS.— A142.    Rose  Egg  -  Box.         A146.  Grading 

Egg-Board.  B140.  Reynolds'  Egg-Bos.  A141.  Robinson  Egg-Box  

A134.    Testing  and  Packing. 

MISCELLANEOUS.— A131.    Skeleton  of  Fowl.          A132.  Ovaries 

A133.    Oviduct.  -AlSo.    Feather- Eating    Parasite.  •  Ai36.  Scaly-Leg 

Parasite.  -A137.    Gape  Worm.  A  138.    Fowl  Mite.  A139.  Fowl 

Lice.  119.  3[acdonald  Plant.^— 167.  Cornell  Exhibit.  212.  Cornell 

Buildings.  213.  Cornell  Exhibit.  116.  Model  Farm  (Foreign).  

385.    Caponising  (Eight  Slides). 

BREEDS 

CLASSIFICATION.— A166.    Laying  or  Non-sitting.  A167.  Table. 

 A1G8.  General  Purpose.  A169.  Breeds  Laying  Tinted-shelled  Eggs. 

 A170.  Colour  of  Flesh  and  Skin— White.  A171.  Colour  of  Flesh- 
Yellow,  Grey.  A68.  Points  of  a  Fowl.  A69.   Lining  a  Fowl.  ASS. 

Feather-marking."  AllO.  Gallus  Bankiva.  Alll.  Combs  of  Fowls.  

A112.  Distribution  of  Domestic  Fowl. 

LAYING  OR  NON-SITTING  CLASS.— A121.  Anconas,  Pair  

A94.   Andalusian  Cock.  A106.  Bra>kel  Cock.  A90.    Campines,  Pair 

A12.  White-crested  Dutch  A73.    Black  Hamburgh,  Pair.  A71. 

Silver  Spangled  Hamburgh  Cock.  A75.    Houdans,  Pair.  A92.  White. 

Leghorns,  English    Pair.   10.  White    Leghorns,  Danish,    Pair.  47 

White  Leghorns,  American  Hen.  47a.  White  Leghorns,  American  Cock. 

 189.  White  Leghorns,  American  Pullet.  A102.  Buff  Leghorns,  Pair. 

 188.  Brown  Leghorns,  American  Cockerel.  307.  Brown  Leghorn, 

English  Pullet.  3o8.    Brown  Leghorn,  English  Cockerel.  309.  Brown 

Leghorn,  English  Hen.— 262.  Black  Leghorn  Cockerel.  264.  Black  Leg 

horn  Pullet.  263.  Blue  Leghorn  Group.  A74.  Black  Minorca,  Pair.-  — 

A91.  Redcaps,  Pair.  A9G.  Scotch  Greys,  Pair. 

TABLE  BREEDS.— A104.  La  Bresse  Cock.  A105.  La  Bresse  Hen. 

 A85.  Crevecoeur,  Pair.  A80.  White  Dorking,  Pair.  A8].  Coloured 

Dorking,  Pair.  ASS.    Silver  Grey  Dorking,  Jlale.  A  89.    Silver  Grey 

Dorkina-,  Female.  ^146.    Silver  Grey  Dorking,  Cock.  -150.    Silver  Grey 

Dorking,  Pair.  Black  Red  Game.  A93.    Old  English  Game.  A87. 

Indian  (Cornish)  Game,  Pair.  A86.  La  Fleche,  Pair.  AS4.  INIalays.-  

A33.  Red  Sussex,  Pair.  ^153.  Red  Sussex,  Pair. — 8.    Speckled  Sussex 

Hen.  231.  Light  Sussex  Pen. 

GENERAL    PURPOSE    CLASS.— 183.    Light  Brahma  American 

Group.  ■A9S.    Light  Brahma  Cock.           AlOl.    Dark  Brahma  Cock.  

A79.  FaveroUes,  Pair.  ATS.  Black  Langshans.  A99.  Buff  Orping- 
tons   (Ludlow).          AlOO.    Buff    Orpingtons  (Whippel).  AlOT.  Buff 

Orpingtons  (Ludlow).  71.  Wliite  Orpingtons  (Young).  Black  Orping- 
ton Cocks.  67.    Black   Orpington  Pair  A77.   Plymouth  Rocks.  - — - 

A184.  Plymouth  Itocks.  American.  A103.    Buff  Plymouth  Rock.  Pair. 

 107.    Buff  Plvmouth  Rock  Hen.  iOS.    Buff  Plymouth  Rock,  3Iale. 

  360.    Buff  Plymouth  Rock   Cockerel.  AlOS.     White  Plymouth 

Rock,   Pair.  -185.    White  Plymouth  Rock,  American.  A97.  Rhode 

Island  Red  Pullet.  75.    Single-Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  Cockerel.  

76.  Single  -  Comb  Rhode  Island  Pullet.  361.  Wyandotte  Head,  Typical. 

 A95.  White  Wyandottes,  Fair.  186.    White  Wyandottes,  American 

Pullet.  187.   White  Wyandottes,  American  Cockerel.         A72.  Silver 

Wvandottes,  Pair.  A7.5".    Silver  Pencilled  AVyandottes,  Pair.  A73. 

Silver  Wvandottes.  A74.  Golden  Wyandottes,  Pair.  95.  Columbian 

W3-andoltes  (O.  Hardee).  321.  Columbian  AVyandottes.  Americ;in.  25"? 

Nassau  Cockerel.  255.    Nassau  Pullet. 


APPLY  TO 

The  Illustrated  Poultry  Record, 

Atlantic   House,   Holborn   Viaduct,  E.C. 


